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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN ARMS, 


[* the eyes of the world, excess in virtue is an unpardonable 
offence. Be truthful, loyal, honest, chivalrous, up to the 
rational standard of the majority, and when you fall short, conceal ; 
but to go beyond that standard is to bring on yourself as much con- 
demnation as if you had fallen short—and perhaps a little more. 

Thus, wifely devotion is a very good thing in its way, and 
women are required to be faithful to their husbands and mindful 
of their vows; but there are limits: and when society is incensed 
against a man, it would that his wife, sticking close to him on prin- 
ciple, was incensed against him too, rather than that her devotion 
should be by the free choice of love. It does not like its sinners 
to be consented with, nor the dishonour which it has branded to 
be condoned; it forbids that its excommunicated should be suc- 
coured, and would, if it could, banish its moral lepers to a place 
apart where the clean should not be offended by their presence; 
and when even their own stand lovingly by its banished, it holds 
itself aggrieved by a devotion which defies its decrees and nullifies 
its punishment. 

This was the state of public feeling at Grantley Bourne where 
Mrs. Smith’s fidelity was discussed as warmly as Mr. Smith’s crime; 
and the one found to be very nearly as blameworthy as the other. She 
was condemned on all sides and for every kind of reason :—some 
saying that she ought to have thought more of her children than 
of her husband; others, that she had insulted society by living 
there at all; others again, that she outraged morality by professing 
to still love a convicted felon: but some stood sternly on the strict 
text, ‘for better, for worse,’ and while suffering no paltering with 
the strict application of the words, maintained that she should 
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have gone into exile from the first, and have separated her children 
from the children of the unconvicted, as the goats, poor things, 
should be separated from the sheep. They could not get over it. 
Conjugal fidelity and felony—felony which should, if it does not, 
break up a marriage as poison used to shatter fine Venetian glass— 
a returned convict for the husband of one’s neighbour and the father 
of one’s hypothetical daughter-in-law? It was not a pleasant 
position for anyone; though perhaps the family of the unfortunate 
convict himself was the most to be pitied:—to hear Grantley 
Bourne, it would seem society—society which had rubbed its vir- 
tuous shoulders with a convict, and given its own clean hands in 
fellowship to a forger. 

Indignation meetings were held from house to house, where 
Miss Forbes and Mr. Oliphant were the only speakers who said a 
good word for Mrs. Smith or a charitable one for her husband. 

Mrs. Constantine maintained that Mrs. Smith ought to have 
told them from the first, and thus have saved them from the 
humiliation of such a dreadful association—or at least have left 
them free to choose their own line of action. But even Lady 
Machell confessed that this was an act of heroism hardly to be ex- 
pected ; and when the other shifted her ground and said it was 
an infamous thing to come to the place at all, Sir Gilbert mildly 
remarked that she must live somewhere, and it would have been 
the same thing to any neighbourhood wherever she had gone. 

‘ Then she should have kept herself in rigorous seclusion,’ said 
Mrs. Constantine sharply. 

On which Miss Forbes turned round on her without mercy, 
and in that sledge-hammer manner so well known to all, re- 
minded Mrs. Constantine and Grantley Bourne in general that 
the poor dear soul had never sought any among them, but had 
been from the first noticeably reticent and restricted. So the 
rest were forced to confess ; but they did it with a sniff, understand- 
ing the cause of it now, and no better pleased than they had been 
when they did not understand it, and had resented her refusal of the 
intimacy which they offered as an affront that deserved rebuke. 

Mrs. Lucraft’s opinion was that she ought to have made her 
husband dead, and not have let him come home at all; but Mrs. 
Constantine, whose ideas on the marriage vow were strict, professed 
herself shocked, and said that she was bound to keep with him 
under any change of circumstance, only she ought not to say that 
she loved and respected him. This was her offence—a padding 
of her cross highly reprehensible, and indeed an offence against 
morality in the abstract. Then there were the children, continued 
Mrs. Constantine sternly ; a felon’s children ; and Muriel engaged 
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to that poor dear Arthur Machell! What a dreadful state of things! 
—and suppose that young Derwent had followed up matters at 

Sharpeley, and become attached to Mina—Mina was twenty-eight, 

if a day—as it seemed likely at one time, what a fearful cata- 

strophe! Howthankful she was to an over-ruling Providence who 

had taken such gracious care of her and her dear girls! 

It all came round to the same thing—Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
white and black, each party stood on the one central position :— 
It was a dreadful state of things, and Mrs. Smith was very much 
to blame. But the odd part of it was, that everyone found now 
that he or she had suspected something of the kind from the 
first ; and each reminded the other of sundry dark sayings, which, 
like the Sibyl’s oracles, were intelligible only after the event, and 
served neither for light nor guidance when darkness was about 
and men were wandering in lost paths. 

It was Miss Forbes who mainly provoked these discussions, under 
the idea that talking clears the air, and that the hearty advocacy 
which she carried into them would do the poor dears good. And 
certainly she stood by them gallantly. 

She for one would not desert them, she said again and again, 
with the style and air of a grenadier protecting a house full of 
frightened huddled women. They were penitent; that poor dear 
fellow was broken-hearted; and she was on the side of those who 
rejoice over sinners saved. She had just sent them over a basket 
of choice pears such as they had not at Owlett, and yesterday she 
sent some grapes and the last of her late marrowfats. 

Some people laughed at her, and some looked coldly on her 
for her advocacy; some twitted her with a weakness for crim- 
inals—as witness Bob Rushton, the slippery scoundrel !—and 
some asked her jeeringly:—did she want men to get up a 
public testimonial to Mr. Smith, as was done for that interest- 
ing murderer who not only saved his neck from the halter, but 
even received a purse of gold in token of a nation’s penitent 
regard ? 

Miss Forbes was not a woman to be laughed out of her position 
of antagonism, or jeered into voting with the majority. She 
generally held her own pretty firmly to the end; and in the present 
matter, if she could not turn, she at least did something to stem 
the torrent, and made some among them feel that all against one 
were odds more unequal than Englishmen in general think just. 
Even this was a gain which counted for something, and was so far 
better than no gain at all. 

At Machells, things were, as might have been expegted, black 
and stormy enough. My lady assumed Arthur’s acquiescence in 
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her repudiation of the Smiths, root and branch; and Arthur did 
not acquiesce. He was terribly shocked at the revelation—humi- 
liated for Muriel—revolted to find himself standing so close to the 
dark shores of dishonour; but Muriel was always Muriel, and the 
sins of her father, if they overshadowed, did not stain her. Be- 
sides, the lustre of his own name would conceal the tarnish on her 
own; and fortunately Smith was too common to carry its history 
with it. 

‘You would bring a felon’s blood into the family ?—make 
your father—make me—the grand-parents of a convict’s children ?’ 
cried Lady Machell proudly, passionately. ‘ You will give this 
man’s daughter as a sister to Hilda?—you, Arthur, so proud as 
you have always been of your name ?—so chivalrous as you have 
always been to your mother and sister ?’ 

‘And loving and honouring them now as I have always done, 
dear mother,’ said Arthur gently. ‘But I owe something also to 
Muriel, and the same constancy that her mother has shown her 
husband who has done wrong, I owe to my affianced wife who has 
done none.’ 

‘An engagement is not a marriage,’ said Lady Machell scorn- 
fully. ‘There is no dishonour in breaking off an affair when 
proved to be disastrous and inconsiderate.’ 

‘To my mind there is, he answered. ‘ You know, mother, 
that I have always looked to things rather than their symbols, and 
the meaning of an engagement is as sacred to me as a marriage. 
I should as soon think of being false to the one as to the other.’ 

‘I trust that my sense of honour is as keen as yours,’ said his 
mother coldly. ‘This seems to me Quixotism—no! self-indul- 
gence, headstrong passion, masking itself as Quixotism—rather 
than true honour, which, like every other thing, to be wholesome, 
should be rational and just.’ 

‘I am not irrational to be true to the woman I love, in spite 
of her father’s fault,’ began Arthur. 

‘Fault!’ interrupted my lady; ‘had you not better call it a 
venial mistake at- once, Arthur ?’ 

‘No, it is a fault—a crime—a dishonour ; I will go all lengths 
with you in condemning it,’ he answered. ‘ But granting all its 
shame and infamy, Muriel is not touched by it; and I am not to 
blame for taking her to be my wife.’ 

‘ Your religion is not quite so orthodox as I could wish,’ said 
Lady Machell with a courtly smile. ‘In my Bible I read that the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children, and that a son 
should obey his parents. You perhaps have an expurgated 
edition ?’ 
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‘TI have my own, said Arthur hardily. 

‘ Which is not God’s,’ returned my lady. 

‘ Which is the Bible of love and honour, dear mother,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘ Of disobedience and of dishonour, you mean,’ she said. ‘ You 
ought to put yourself to school again, Arthur, and learn the true 
meaning of words from a dictionary.’ 

He went over to her and tried to take her hands, but she 
drew them coldly away and busied herself with the frill of her 
tucker. 

‘Dear mother,’ he said tenderly; ‘I am sorry to hurt you; and 
I am sure you know that, mother—always my mother !—yet I 
have resolved on this marriage, and nothing but death can turn 
me from it. I love Muriel if possible more than ever now that I 
know she has need of me, and I should be dishonoured in my own 
eyes were I to forsake her. I am so sorry to pain you! but I must 
be frank ; and you know that I am firm.’ 

‘Shall you live here?’ asked Lady Machell with dangerous 
quietness; ‘ bring your convict wife as a daily companion for your 
sister, and her father as the bosom friend of your own?’ 

‘No, I shall carry out my original intention,’ he replied a 
quietly. ‘I shall go to Australia.’ 

‘Ah! to Australia? I think you have shown great judgment, 
Arthur,’ said my lady with the same strange manner of polite 
acquiescence. ‘ Your wife will be among her natural set there, and 
I should think would feel more at home than among people like 
ourselves for instance. I daresay you will have to go through some 
unpleasantness before you get accustomed to your new surroundings. 
You see you have not been used to forgers and convicts.’ 

‘TI shall take what I get cheerfully, I hope,’ he answered with a 
heightened colour but in perfect good humour. ‘ But I fancy that 
all Australian society is not made up of felons. I have seen 
some very decent fellows from there, and have known as decent 
ones go there.’ 

‘ Leaving your family, your country, does not seem to trouble 
you very much,’ said my lady, her under lip slightly quivering. 

‘ My family ?—I must leave them wherever I live; I cannot. 
be always at Machells; and you would scarcely wish it if I could. 
And for my country, I love it dearly enough, but as an Englishman 
who carries his real country with him. Mother!’ he said with 
some warmth, tossing back his hair; ‘I am sick of the shams of 
English life—of such shifts as we have been put to for the sake 
of position—of such a marriage as Wilfrid has made for the sake ot 
money. I want to go into a freer and simpler life where a man’s 
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worth is his true value, and where he may dare to live and be him- 
self as no one dares here.’ 

‘So! you have become a communist as well as all the rest!’ 
his mother answered. ‘ We are fortunate in our younger son.’ 

‘ Perhaps not so unfortunate as you think at this moment,’ was 
his answer, as he took her hands by gentle force and this time held 
and kissed them ; while she, feeling that her heart was broken and 
her life wrecked, conquered her mother’s natural instinct to throw 
her arms round his neck and kiss and bless him, preferring instead 
to nurse the wound which her ambition had received and to nourish 
the anger which had taken the place of her former love. 

More was said; but to what good? It was all merely a repeti- 
tion of the battle that had been fought before—but fiercer now 
than before, because more was at stake, according to Lady 
Machell. But as it had gone then so it went now, and the lover 
proved stronger than the son. The interview ended by Lady 
Machell refusing her consent to the marriage, and prophesying the 
divine displeasure in consequence; in Arthur’s unfeigned expres- 
sion of sorrow but of quite as unmoved resolve ; and in his decla- 
ration that he intended to marry and go out so soon as he had 
finished his preparations in London, where he was going to-morrow. 

That a word should be said on the other side did not enter into 
the calculation of a Machell. It was only whether or no he would 
fulfil his bond—the chances of Muriel having her own views on 
that fulfilment not counting. 

If however Lady Machell was impenetrable, Sir Gilbert was 
not ; and Arthur soon broke through the crust and touched the 
soft part of him. True, he made pretence to frown and to speak 
with forced severity ; but it was all a mask: and Sir Gilbert was 
one of those men whose masks fall off at a touch like the husk from 
a ripe nut or the last petal of a shaken flower. He kept up. the 
pretence for a certain time, just for the sake of decency and 
parental appearances; but, pushed into a corner, his guard was 
broken down and his true heart spoke out. Laying his hands on 
his son’s shoulder, he said, a trifle huskily :— 

* My boy, at your age I should have done the same; whether 
wisely or not is another matter. Still—God bless you! You are 
headstrong and wilful, Arthur, as all the Machells are, and I hope 
that you will never have cause to repent. The strain is a bad one 
—there is no getting over that fact; but the girl herself is all 
right, and—I suppose it must be! Iam sorry to lose you—but— 
God bless you, my boy! You might perhaps have done worse!’ 

Which, considering all the circumstances, was as much as 
Arthur could expect and moré than he had dared to hope. 
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Some little comfort came to my lady through Hilda. Arthur 
was wilful and disobedient, as his father said—the one great dis- 
appointment of the family ; but the child was a miracle of obedience 
and reasonableness. She recognized the futility of everything, 
and threw up her cards with the prettiest air of never having held 
them in serious play that could be imagined. It was not for 
nothing that she had been taught self-mastery for the sake of the 
world and expediency, and Lady Machell had reason to rejoice in 
the success of her training. 

When she was questioned, she denied with the most candid air, 
the most unflinching eyes, that any tender passages had ever been 
between her and Derwent Smith—certainly not! She had never 
had such an idea !—excepting when he had saved her life—at the 
risk of his own. She put this in with a quiet manner of uncon- 
sciousness that took from it the air of reminder—and with re- 
minder, reproach—which else it might have had. And then she 
added with a smile :— 

‘ And that was only a silly burst of half fright, half gratitude.’ 

They had been boy and girl together, she continued, threading 
her beads and speaking carelessly, but not so carelessly as to excite 
suspicion because of exaggeration; and she had always been fond 
of Muriel. Of course she liked poor Mr. Derwent too; but really 
she felt just a little girl yet, and the idea of anyone in the world 
making a goose of himself with her never entered her head. ‘No!’ 
she said smiling, mother need not be afraid of her. She was not 
in love with him or with anyone else—she said this a little earnestly 
—and did not want to have to think of such things for years and 
years to come! She was quite of mother’s opinion that they could 
not go on knowing the Smiths after what had come out about 
them ; and if Arthur would marry Muriel—here she began to cry 
bitterly—he had better go to Australia, or anywhere he liked, 
so that he did not bring her to Machells. 

‘That child has a wonderful amount of sense as well as good 
feeling,’ said Lady Machell to her husband that night. .‘ She is 
so docile—so easily managed. Only take her the right way, and 
she is like wax in the hands of authority.’ 

‘Bless her, yes!’ said her father with his Sweet contented 
smile, without thinking that at this moment Hilda was reading a 
letter received surreptitiously that very day from Derwent, in 
which he told her that his heart was broken, but that he renounced 
her for her own honour’s sake, as he would never ask her to degrade 
her. family by mingling with his own. For himself, she would 
always be to him his one sole beloved, his star, his queen, his 
goddess ; but he would not hold her by even the slightest thread ; 
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and all that he craved ;was sometimes a faint and tender remem- 
brance of him as one who would have given his life for her; but 
who would not ask her to share in his dishonour. It was a letter 
characteristic of Derwent throughout—a little high-flown, very 
honourable, egotistical even while unselfish; but pure and fresh 
and young, and if somewhat narrow in its highmindedness yet 
true to his best impulses, and faithful to virtue as he knew and 
understood it. 

Hilda cried gently when she received the letter; and kissed it 
often. Then she dried her eyes, and put it carefully away among 
her treasures—where she had already put the orange-blossom and 
the ‘consolation prize’ with which Derwent Smith was associated : 
that is, in a large envelope, on the outside of which was written: 
‘Hair: Father, Mother, Wilfrid, Arthur.’ This envelope was tied 
about with ribbon and apparently firmly sealed—in case that 
mother should take it into her head to look through her girl’s desk 
in her absence, according to the privileges, not to say duties, of 
mothers as interpreted by Lady Machell. In reality it was only 
slightly gummed, so that the child, who knew the trick of it, 
could open it when she pleased and solace herself with the con- 
tents. It was an ingenious little bit of deception; but Lady 
Machell’s reins were tight, her curb sharp, and her hand heavy ; 
and human nature has an ugly trick of shooting out its roots 
under-ground, like couch-grass or creeping silver-weed, when not 
allowed to flourish fairly in the light of the sun and before the 
face of men. 

Long years afterwards those childish treasures were taken out 
and looked at by a certain matron who had married money, but 
in all whose splendour was not to be found a corner two feet 
square where Love could live, and whose happiness had no more 
substance than that of a pale ghost flitting sadly from room to 
room and finding rest in none. And the occasion on which she 
took out these childish treasures was when a man of wealth and 
eminence, who had done the state a brilliant diplomatic service, 
was raised from the ranks of the commonalty and made a peer— 
the lustre of whose new name eclipsed the splendour of many of 
the old-established glories. The matron then looked at the 
crumbling dust which represented the once fresh symbols of her 
own past girlhood, and sighed a little more regretfully than she 
would have cared should have been noted by the father of her 
children. If she had been brave and faithful ?—strong to wait and 
firm to hope? Well! she would have been disobedient to her 
mother and false to her own promise; but her social glory would 
have been greater and her personal happiness truer than now. 
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But this was many years hence—a vision shown only as a 
shadow on the prophet’s glass; and meanwhile the things of to-day 
pressed, and the skein, at this moment entangled, had first of all to 
be put straight. 


CuHarrer XXXV. 
THE CHOICE. 


Bur what was the social storm which raged without, when the 
secret history of Mr. Edmund Smith was made known, compared 
to that stiller but more deadly destruction—that annihilation of 
all happiness, that sweeping away of all: honour, within the four 
walls of Owlett ? When the fatal truth manifested itself at last, 
and the father’s oath was shown to have been a coward’s effort at 
concealment, not the honest man’s indignant denial at an im- 
puted crime and passionate assertion of his innocence, Derwent 
passed through the fire of a torture which was worse to his proud 
heart than death itself. It was death indeed in one form; and 
hat the most terrible ! 

If Edmund Smith had been brave in time and met his fate 
fairly face to face, it would have been less hard to bear; as it was, 
delay and falsehood had added their force to the original sin; and 
in proportion to the sincerity of his false trust was poor Derwent’s 
reaction of revulsion and despair. 

It was all over. Home, father, his family honour, his early 
love of whose ultimate attainment he had had such boyishly 
certain hopes of late, his pride in the untarnished purity of his 
race, in the faultless honour of his name—all had left him; and 
he was standing like a second Adam expelled from Paradise for no 
fault of his own, and with no Eve to follow him into banishment 
and soothe his grief by sharing it. For it came now to the choice 
for Muriel, between home and him. What would she do? Go 
with him and make a new life with their uncle Louis for their 
friend and guardian, or remain here in this dishonoured home, 
to share in the sorrow of the mother and the shame of the father ? 
She, like himself, was ruined ; would she accept with him the only 
means of salvation possible, or stay by the wreck and go down 
with it to destruction ? 

He dared not hope, and he would not renounce. From the first 
Muriel had adopted her mother’s tone about this mysteriously un- 
happy father of theirs—this sweet-mannered, tender, and mourn- 
ful victim of undeclared injustice and the tyranny of an evil 
fortune ; and she had loved him as much as she had pitied. She 
had not been watchful and critical like her brother; she had not 
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noted this lapse and that incongruity; but had accepted all things 
with the unquestioning faith of a true-hearted woman whose love is 
the crucible wherein the very faults of the beloved are transmuted 
into pure gold. And now when the blow had fallen, would she turn 
from him, to add one other to the griefs already laid on him ?— 
or would she cling to him all the closer because of his very 
failure, that she might make up by her love for the loss of men’s 
esteem, and supply by her devotion the rent left by his own dis- 
honour ? 

This was the question now; and one which Derwent was to re- 
solve before another hour had passed. 

They were in the garden; in their old happy place beneath the 
tulip-tree, where nature herself seemed to have changed like the 
rest on this gusty, grey September day—such a contrast to yester- 
day, when Wilfrid’s ill-assorted marriage, surrounded by such ex- 
quisite harmonies of love and hope though itself so pale and 
discordant, had been ushered in by a sky that seemed to have 
been borrowed from the sunny south, and accompanied by beauty 
that compressed into one point all that England had of most lovely 
and well-ordered. 

‘ Your marriage now, my poor darling, is as impossible as my 
own,’ he said tenderly. ‘You can no more take your dishonoured 
blood into the family than I can offer my disgraced name. We 
are cut off from everything and everyone but each other.’ 

Muriel was sitting with her hands crossed on her lap—tearless, 
motionless, silent. The blow that had fallen on them all had 
crushed her too much to leave any active sense of personal pain. 
She was thinking more of papa and mamma, of poor Derwent— 
and of Arthur—than of herself ; half-wondering, as the young do, 
why such misery should be allowed, and could it not be prevented ? 

‘ Yes, I know,’ she said very quietly, her eyes looking straight 
before her. ‘I have written to—him—to tell him so.’ 

‘What will you do ?’ then asked Derwent. 

He was not crushed. On the contrary, every nerve was 
feverishly alive—every fibre quivering with anguish. He was in 
that mood which makes a man exaggerate the evil of his days, and 
with that exaggeration increase his pain. 

She looked up at him a little dazed. 

‘What can I do?’ she asked. ‘There is nothing for any of us 
to do but to cling together, and suffer.’ 

‘No, by no means cling together—all of ,us in one group,’ said 
Derwent hastilv. ‘ You and I—yes; and my father and mother— 
but you must come with me. Muriel! leave this dreadful place, - 
and let us begin a new and honourable life together. Honour- 
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able !—it seems a farce for us to say such a thing!’ he added 
bitterly ; ‘ but at least so far as we can ever be honourable again. 
For do what we will the stain will cling and we can never work it 
out !’ 

‘And leave papa and mamma ?—abandon them now when all 
the world is against them? No!’ said Muriel, with her mother’s 
soul in her unwavering eyes; ‘I cannot leave them!’ 

‘Then you abandon me instead ?’ he returned. 

‘No, dearest boy, it is you who will leave us,’ she answered. 

‘Would you have me live here, Muriel ?—become the boon 
companion of our father’s pleasant associate Bob Rushton, and de- 
grade myself at last so thoroughly to the level of our circumstances 
that I shall not be ashamed of them? Is this the path you would 
think it becoming in me to follow?’ 

‘I do not say that you are to blame for going,’ she said, not 
noticing his bitterness, only putting out her sweet womanly power 
of soothing. ‘ Youarea man and would have to leave home under 
any conditions. You have to make your way in the world and are 
in your right to go; but I am a girl and my place is at home.’ 

‘Such a home as this?’ he said with a scornful accent. 

‘Yes, even here,’ she answered. ‘ Whatever papa and mamma 
may have done I ought not to desert them.’ 

‘I do not agree with you, Muriel. Though you are a girl you 
have also your way to make and your own name to respect.’ 

‘ My name is theirs,’ she said. 

‘Well! you must decide as you think best, he returned. ‘I 
thought that you would have been sure to stand by me before all 
the world, and in preference to all the world. The day is dark for 
me at this moment; but I must live through it even if it becomes 
still darker—as it will by you deserting me.’ 

‘Darling boy! but think how dark it would be for them if both 
of us were to leave them at once!’ she said, looking pitifully to- 
wards the house. 

‘He has no claim, and my mother made her election long ago,’ 
Derwent answered proudly. 

‘ Derwent!’ she remonstrated ; ‘ he is always our father ; and can 
you speak like this of mamma? poor patient sweet mamma!’ 

‘He is no father of mine!’ he answered, flinging up his head ; 
‘he swore falsely to me; he has disgraced us, and covered himself 
with dishonour twice over. He is not my father—lI repudiate him !’ 

‘ Oh this is the worst of all!’ cried Muriel, clasping her hands 
before her eyes ; then, turning to her brother, she said in a tone of 
mingled grief and horror: ‘Do not say such dreadful things, 
Derwent ! they are worse than wicked !’ 
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‘My uncle does not think so,’ said Derwent. ‘In his letter 
to-day, in answer to my telegram yesterday, he puts the whole 
thing plainly enough; and he gives us our choice as plainly. 
Which will we do?—you and I, Muriel—leave home and become 
his adopted children, take his social position and inherit his 
fortune, on condition that we renounce our father and change 
our name to Meredith, or stay here at home in infamy, living on 
the allowance which he has made all these years to the family of 
the man who robbed him? My mind is made up: I shall accept 
his offer. What will you do?’ 

Muriel raised her head and looked at her brother, her large 
blue eyes dark with mingled tenderness and reproach, her face 
instinct with sorrow and surprise. If his was the purity which 
must abhor evil and shrink from contact with the sinner, hers was 
that which ciings to love and from pity rises to forgiveness. 

‘ Leave them like that?’ she repeated ; ‘renounce them? re- 
nounce mamma? change my name and cut myself off from them 
for ever? And you can do this, Derwent? you? when mamma 
has been to us what she has, and you have always been her 
favourite? No! athousand times over! All that has come out 
only makes me cling to them closer and closer. Poor papa!’ 

‘Muriel, don’t!’ he said with a passionate gesture. 

* Yes, poor papa!’ she repeated steadily. ‘Think of his dread- 
ful life!—and then, Derwent boy, we do not know all the story, 
nor how he was tempted. We ought not to judge him so 
harshly !’ 

‘Was he tempted when he called God to witness to that lie?’ 
cried Derwent, his pale face flaming. ‘Muriel! right and good 
are eternal; and if our father or anyone else breaks their laws he, 
as anyone else would be, is shamed and shameful !’ 

‘ But it is not for us to say,’ she said hastily ; ‘and at all events 
mamma has done nothing wrong.’ 

‘My mother has lived for fifteen years a life of deception to- 
wards us,’ he said coldly. 

‘No!’ cried Muriel with a warmth rare for her; ‘she only 
kept papa’s secret, as she had the right todo! And after all this, 
for us their children to add to their trouble ?—-no, Derwent, 
indeed not !’ 

‘That is your deliberate choice ?’ he then said without wincing 
or wavering. ‘ Abide by it, dear, for as long as you can. When 
you are forced to reconsider your determination, as you will be— 
cometome. Forme, I shall not sleep another night in my father’s 
house. I shall leave this evening, and except to you, Muriel, I am 
dead from to-day to all at Grantley Bourne.’ 
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All this was said with the most extraordinary quietness of 
manner, a manner that was as new and strange as the rest. 
Muriel looked up once to see if it were indeed Derwent who was 
speaking; if he had not changed as much as her father’s past and 
her own future. But the face, the eyes, the hair, the voice, all 
were the same; only the informing spirit was not the spirit of 
the brother whom hitherto she had known. That in truth was the 
soul of another. 

‘ And you can leave us all in this terrible grief?’ she said again, 
wondering at his hardness. ‘ You can add so much to what we 
are all suffering ? Derwent! I cannot believe it!’ 

‘I add nothing to any but you; and you have free choice of 
action,’ he answered with quiet resolve. 

‘And mamma ?’ 

‘ She has preferred her husband, who ruined us, to her children,’ 
was his reply; ‘and she too must abide by her choice. Do not 
let us speak of this,’ he added hastily. ‘It is only for you, my 
poor mistaken darling, that I am sorry.’ 

‘ And for yourself, Derwent,’ she said with loving reproach. 

‘For myself, he answered, not accepting her rebuke and 
putting it by with the lofty air habitual to him, ‘I am simply 
destroyed. Do not let us talk of myself. I am only sorry to 
leave you, my dearest friend and companion of all my life ; but you 
will it so, and I can do nothing.’ 

His voice, which had broken a little, steadied itself at the last 
words. The mother’s tenacity and power of resolve which ran 
through him made itself felt at this his first real contact with the 
hard things of life; his first struggle with a tangible not a senti- 
mental misfortune. He had leapt at a bound from the dreamy un- 
practicality in which he had hitherto lived to the sorrowful under- 
standing and power of a man. But the transition was a painful 
one ; and of all who suffered at the present crisis perhaps no one 
was so much to be pitied as he, he being the only one who had not 
some form of love to hold by. 

‘Here are papa and mamma,’ said Muriel, as her futher and 
mother passed through the porch and came slowly across the lawn 
to the seat under the tulip-tree, where their children were; the 
last family council ever to be held beneath its shade. 

Both the young people rose—Muriel with the unconscious 
reverence of love, Derwent with the conscious courtesy of well- 
bred enmity; the former went across the lawn to meet her parents, 
but the latter stood erect and still, waiting. This was the first 
time they had met since the scene of yesterday, when all had been 
made known. 
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The father came with bent shoulders, depressed head—his eyes 
on the ground, but seeing nothing because of the tears that filled 
them—walking with the dragging gait of an old man; but the 
mother lifted her beautiful face to the sky, and through all its 
sorrow spoke the old heroic resolute spirit which she had cherished 
for so many years—the heroism of love, the resoluteness of a 
woman’s constancy. 

‘You have heard from your uncle, Derwent ?’ she began quite 
quietly. 

* Yes,’ he answered. 

‘IT also. He tells me that he has written to you; and he 
tells me of the offer that he has made to you and Muriel.’ 

Derwent’s voice suddenly ran dry. He bent his head in token 
of the assent he could not pronounce. 

‘He gives you little time for your decision,’ continued the 
mother. ‘ By return of post he says.’ 

‘Yes,’ half-whispered Derwent; then with a supreme effort he 
added: ‘Time enough; I have decided.’ 

The mother’s pale face turned paler still, and her dark steady 
eyes suddenly failed and drooped. She did not speak for a few 
minutes, but presently she too conquered herself. 

‘What have you decided on doing ?’ she asked in a voice made 
artificially level. ‘I feel that you must be left free to form your 
own judgment and to arrange your own life.’ 

‘T am left no choice,’ answered Derwent proudly. ‘I accept 
my uncle’s offer.’ 

The father looked up swiftly, a spasm as if of acute pain passing 
over his face; the mother caught her breath and mechanically 
pressed her hand against her heart. 

‘Yes?’ she then said. ‘ You renounce us altogether ?’ 

‘I begin a new life under new conditions, he answered with 
unintentional disingenuousness. 

‘No, my boy,’ said his father, suddenly waking as it were into 
life and self-assertion. ‘You leave us because you, my son, have 
judged me more harshly than anyone else has done; because you 
have neither mercy nor pity, and less love for us than for yourself.’ 

‘I leave you because I cannot and will not live with dishonour,’ 
flashed out Derwent. ‘If my mother had wished me to be able to 
bear the truth, which she knew must be tcld some day, she 
should have brought me up with the indifference to shame and the 
looseness of principle that alone could reconcile a son to such a 
family history as mine. It was cruel to teach me to love honour 
only to give me as my inheritance disgrace and humiliation.’ 

‘Perhaps she trusted to the son’s natural piety of love, and to 
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the man’s power of seeing all round a question and understanding 
how one may fail under a sudden temptation and yet not be bad 
all through,’ Edmund answered, with a certain pride for which 
his son involuntarily respected him. ‘The sorrow and disappoint- 
ment are not all on your side, Derwent; your mother and I feel 
both in another direction ; and perhaps the son is as unsatisfactory 
in his own way as the father.’ 

‘TI am afraid, sir, that you must be content with me as I am 
without the hope of change,’ the boy returned, holding up his head. 
‘I confess it—without :hame—honour counts for more with me than 
love ; and I prefer to tear my very heartstrings asunder rather than 
let them cling round a disgraced name and a dishonoured home.’ 

‘You have said enough, Derwent,’ said his mother hastily. 
‘Your decision is of itself sufficiently expressive—you need not 
dilate on it. And you, my Muriel?’ she added, turning to her 
daughter. ‘ What is yours to be?’ 

The girl flung her arms round her brother, but she turned her 
sweet pale suffering face fondly to her parents. 

‘I love Derwent,’ she said, clinging to him as she used in the 
old childish days when she had been tired or frightened or re- 
buked, and he had been her guardian and protector ; ‘but I can- 
not leave you and poor dear darling papa! You are always papa 
and mamma to us, and I cannot leave you.’ 

Edmund broke into a sudden fit of hysterical weeping, and 
even Mrs. Smith for all her self-possession sobbed softly to herself. 
Derwent, holding his sister closely pressed, looked far away into 
vacancy, his dry eyes full of passionate grief, his lips tightly 
closed, his nostrils quivering and dilated. He was sore to his very 
soul, but he was neither shaken nor unmanned. He had to finish 
his task as he had begun, and to find his strength sufficient for 
himself all through. 

‘God bless you, my darling!’ said Edmund at last; ‘you do 
not know how happy you have made me by your love in the midst 
of all my suffering.’ 

‘God bless you, Muriel!’ said her mother, looking at her 
son yearningly. * You have chosen the better part, my child, and 
you will have your reward.’ 

Derwent put his sister gently from him. 

‘Go, dear,’ he said with no petty jealousy, only with the quiet 
renunciation of heartbreak. ‘You are theirs, not mine. I am 
alone.’ 

‘ Never alone while your mother lives to welcome you back to 
the home you have only to claim to have,’ said his mother ; while 
Muriel, clasping her hands round his arm tried to draw him nearer 
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to them. But he unfastened her hands gently, and again put her 
away, as if giving her to her parents; then saying, ina constrained 
voice: ‘I shall see you again to wish you good-by,’ strode off into 
the house to prepare for his first and final departure from the old 
home. 

‘ You are sure of yourself, my darling ?’ asked Edmund Smith, 
caressing his daughter. ‘You will not repent, and wish that you 
had gone with your brother ?’ 

‘No, papa,’ she answered, kissing him in return, but sobbing 
bitterly as she said, in the manner of a cry: ‘My poor Derwent! 
poor Derwent ! Mamma, what can we do for our boy ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Mrs. Smith in a low voice. ‘He has chosen, 
and he must go.’ 

‘ Poor wife !’ said Edmund tenderly, and with as much humility 
as tenderness, ‘What a curse I have been to you! How far 
better it would have been if you had made me dead, and so have 
rid yourself for ever of such an infliction.’ 

She turned to him with feverish passion. 

’ €Hush! hush!’ she cried. ‘ Leave me my love, Edmund, and 
my belief that I can make you happy. It is all that I have left 
to me!’ 

And Muriel did not resent the implied exclusion. Derwent 
had been so long the spoilt darling of both mother and sister that 
it seemed only natural he should be held for all and she counted 
for nothing in comparison ; but the father caught the omission. 

‘And this dear angel,’ he said fond!y taking Muriel’s hand in 
both of his and pressing it to his heart. 

‘ Muriel is part of myself, said the mother, looking towards the 
house where her eldest, her best beloved, he in whose beauty she 
had taken such delight and whose stately pride of youth and 
honourable pride of purity had been her glory, was preparing to 
repudiate them all—his mother with the rest. ‘ Muriel and I 
have always been one; she is my daughter;’ she continued 
vaguely, with a kind of wonder that she did not die of her pain. 
‘I have counted on her of course—a daughter comes so close to a 
mother ; one does not think of things with her; hut——’ 

She could not finish her sentence; she did not want to break 
down, and the trial was almost beyond her strength. 

‘Go to your brother, my dear,’ she then said to Muriel after a 
short pause. ‘ He will like to have you for the last hour at the 
old home, and I will stay with your father. You like me to he 
with you, dear, do you not?’ she added in the same passionate 
manner, as Muriel left them to go to Derwent. ‘I do make you 
happy, Edmund, do I not ?’ 
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‘ My best happiness,’ he said. 
be perfectly happy.’ 

‘ That is well, dear, quite well. If only I can make you happy, 
darling!’ she said; and then clasping her burning hands before 
her eyes, she gave one deep bitter cry which she stifled like a 
thing suddenly killed as she turned to her husband and strained 
him to her heart. 

That last hour of the boy’s old life soon passed, and Derwent 
came down into the hall dressed for his long journey out into the 
world. His trunks were already on the carriage; the servants, 
some in tears, were standing about the passages and hall ; Muriel 
was clinging to him, weeping and trembling; the mother, pale 
as if death-stricken, stood near him fighting with her impulse to 
clasp him in her arms and win him to throw over his pride, his 
future, and make one family to sink or swim together— fighting 
with the weakness and the strength of her love alike, for what she 
felt to be his right of election, his sacredness of repudiation ; 
while the father in the drawing-room, his face hidden on his crossed 
arms which rested on the table, thought back on his prison life with 
regret—wishing that he had had the courage never to return 
home at all but to have made himself dead as he once intended, 
rather than to have brought them misery and disgrace that he 
might be soothed by their presence and his wounds healed by 
their love. Too late now! What had been done could not be 
undone; and the web which had been begun must be finished to 
the end. 

Derwent, outwardly the most self-possessed of all, kissed his 
sister tenderly, but without speaking. Still holding her in one 
arm, he turned to his mother. 

‘Good-bye, mother!’ he said in an altered voice—a voice 
wherein the love which until lately had been so strong an influence 
over his life, broke through the restraint and coldness which he 
tried to assume. 

* Good-bye: God bless you, my boy !’ she said, her feverish hand 
clasping his as if she never meant to let it loose again. 

She held up her face for his kiss—his last. 

‘My boy!’ she murmured almost as if in a dream. 

He hesitated. He scarcely dared trust himself to the embrace 
—the last that he should ever give the mother whom he had loved 
so devotedly—surely no son ever loved a mother better! Then 
loosing his arm from Muriel, he turned to his mother and pressed 
her to him with his whole strength. 

‘God be with you always, mother!’ he said in a whispe). 
‘ Mother, dear, dear, beloved mother !’ 
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He kissed her passionately, again and again—her face between 
his two hands, and his eyes scanning her every feature. 

‘ And your father?’ she said beseechingly. ‘ Will you not wish 
him good-bye, and kiss him too, Derwent?’ 

‘No,’ said the boy suddenly stiffened, putting her away; 
‘IT have no father. Mine died when he took a false oath to de- 
ceive me.’ 

He once more kissed Muriel, but he did not look at his mother 
again; then sprang into the carriage; and soon Owlett, Grantley 
Bourne, Hilda Machell, his former life, his family, and his very 
name—all were left behind, as he flung himself into the train 
that carried him like a swift current from the safe shores of the 
old familiar home into the vastness and vagueness of the unknown 
future. 





Cuarter XXXVI. 


LOST AND WON. 


Srrtine close together in a miserable triad, love and happiness 
failing them, save such as they could supply to each other, it seemed 
to Muriel as if she and her parents had touched the last boundaries 
of despair. Surely there was no beyond! She could not beara 
greater load of misery than that which she was bearingnow! Her 
lover lost, her brother gone away for ever, her father disgraced, 
and her mother broken-hearted—what was left? Her very gifts 
of youth and health were but additional circumstances of sorrow. 
She would be so glad todie now and have it all over; but she had, 
instead, such a long, long life of desolation to look forward to! 
It seemed as if it would never end. 

She had done her duty to her father and mother; true; and 
she had behaved with honour to Arthur; and duty and honour are 
great things in their way and sound well in the ears of conscience. 
But, frankly—what kind of real comfort can they give to a young 
girl in the first wreck of her happiness? As well expect a mother 
to take comfort in the nice stitching of her darling’s shroud as 
that loving hearts should reconcile themselves to the loss of all 
that makes life dear, because that loss has been honourably ac- 
complished and dutifully pursued. 

But she would not sit down and gloom, she thought to herself. 
She would be the comfort of those with whom she had elected to 
remain, and they should never see what it had cost her. Poor 
papa! she would help to make him happy; and how sweet, and 
kind, and good he was~~how worthy to be made happy, he and that 
dear, self-sacrificing, noble mother! She. would be so good and 
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tender to them both, and make them feel that she shared their 
burden cheerfully, and in sharing, lightened it. She would always 
love Arthur ; and she thought that he would always love her—but 
perhaps not now. If even he did not, she would never forget him ; 
but of course after her letter she should never see him again, and 
—perhaps it was better not. And at this thought her eyes filled 
with tears which dropped silently on her hand. All the same, 
whatever her good resolves to be brave and cheerful as well as loving 
might be, the day was dark and dreary; and she could not affect 
to be cheerful with her brother's last kiss yet warm on her cheek, and 
her lover’s silent acquiescence in her renunciation of him gnawing 
at her heart with as much surprise as pain. She thought he might 
have written ; perhaps he would even yet; but he had had her 
note last night, and now it was past four in the afternoon of the 
next day. It was scarcely like him not to have answered—but 
surely he would ! 

She was thinking this, intermingled with speculations as to 
where Derwent was by now, and how strange it was to be without 
him, and how dreary the house was—as if a death were lying in it 
—when suddenly the sound of well-known feet was heard, the tones 
of a well-known voice echoed in the porch, and Arthur, asking 
for form’s sake if the ladies were at home but setting aside the 
servant and the answer alike, came through the hall and into the 
room where the miserable trio were sitting. 

For the first time since their engagement Muriel did not go to 
meet him. She rose from her seat hastily, but she turned her colour- 
less face from her lover and looked at her father instead. Arthur 
too was pale, and evidently deeply moved. He was resolute, but not 
unfeeling ; and if he had put himself in opposition to his mother, 
and preferred love to home, and the independence of a man who 
makes his own career to the maintenance of his present social 
position, he had not decided without pain or acted without sorrow. 
But he had decided and he had acted; and he was not one to be 
driven from his point or made to go back on himself. 

‘No, you must not meet me like this, Muriel, he said, going 
up to her and holding out his hands. ‘There is no reason why 
you should turn away from me.’ 

‘But why you should turn from me,’ she answered. 

‘I am the best judge of that,’ he said gravely. 

‘No,’ returned Muriel, that conversation with Lady Machell 
under the lime-trees coming back on her mind with photographic 
clearness ; ‘ we must judge for you. I cannot bring disgrace upon 
you—what the world would call disgrace, she added hastily, 
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throwing her arms round her father’s neck—* but what I love and 
honour !’ 

‘Your family will never consent to this marriage,’ put in Mrs. 
Smith with a weary kind of air, like one tired of the struggle and 
desirous to hasten even the worst that she might lie down at 
last in peace. ‘I made you understand my reluctance from the 
first ; and I say now what I said then, that I cannot allow Muriel 
to be forced on your people against their will.’ 

Arthur turned to her and involuntarily drew himself up to his 
height. If his mother’s opposition had not influenced him Mrs. 
Smith’s was even less likely to stir him, save with a certain dis- 
dain at her presumption in making it. For with all his natural 
good temper, he was not very tolerant of opposition ; and though 
in a certain sense democratic, yet it was the democracy of a man 
who held himself stronger than circumstance, and the one to give, 
not to take, the determining value of his surroundings. It was 
Muriel, not her people, with whom he had to deal ; and the chances 
of their pleasure or displeasure had not been taken into his caleu- 
lation at all. 

‘I have made my choice,’ he said a little sternly; but his tone 
softened as he added—looking at the girl for whose sake he had 
just offended and renounced his mother—‘ Muriel is more to me 
than the whole world beside, and nothing can separate us but her 
own will.’ 

‘ And that must,’ said Mrs. Smith ; ‘ for your own sake we must 
not allow you to enter our family.’ 

‘As I said before, 1 am the best judge of that,’ he returned 
haughtily. ‘I want no one to think for me or to arrange my 
affairs.’ 

‘Poor boy!’ said Mrs. Smith, her eyes filling with tears. ‘We 
must protect you against yourself.’ 

The young man made an impatient gesture. At other times 
Mrs. Smith’s maternal compassion would have pleased and warmed 
him; now it came with a galling sense of incongruity and inter- 
ference, highly wrought as he was after that last scene with his 
mother, and feeling as he did that with all his love for Muriel he 
had need also of some of his strength to make him overcome the 
aversion which such a man as he naturally felt for such a man as 
Edmund Smith. 

‘ All this is beside the question,’ he said proudly. ‘ My busi- 
ness lies with Muriel only, and I will take my answer only from 
her, after her long and deliberate choice. What do you say, 
Muriel? will you marry me and come with me to Australia, or 
am I to go there alone—my career in England destroyed, my 
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old home and old affections given up, and the new life that 
I have marked out with you a melancholy delusion and a 
failure ?’ 

‘T cannot leave papa and mamma,’ she answered, still not look- 
ing at him. 

‘Do not all daughters leave their parents when they marry ?’ 
he continued. ‘ Why should you expect to make a life different 
from the rest ?’ 

‘Theirs do not want them?so much as mine want me,’ she 
answered. 

‘And do I count for nothing ?’ he asked in a voice full of 
tender reproach. ‘ Are your promises to me mere child’s play that 
may be taken up or laid down at will? We men, Muriel, love 
better than that.’ 

She trembled more than before, and turned impulsively as if to 
gotohim. Then she looked again at her father and crept a few 
steps nearer still to him. 

‘This is my duty,’ she said in a low voice. ‘* Derwent has left 
us, and I must not leave them too.’ 

All the time Edmund Smith had not spoken. Suddenly he 
lifted up his head, and his long thin pointed fingers ceased their 
nervous tapping on the table. 

‘Yes, you must leave us,’ he then said, speaking with dignity 
and command. ‘Go with Mr. Machell, Muriel, if he is willing to 
take you knowing what he does; it is your duty to go.’ 

‘And leave you and mamma?’ said Muriel, who was strung to 
sacrifice. 

‘ And leave us,’ he answered. 

‘Papa, you must be always papa and my beloved to me!’ 
cried Muriel, as she had said once before, flinging herself into his 
arms and clinging to him. ‘I will be no man’s wife who does 
not love you and accept you. You are my father, and nothing in 
the whole world shall make me give you up!’ 

Arthur drew back a few steps. The Machell blood in him 
repudiated this forger, this convict; and for the instant he felt 
that his mother was right—no alliance was possible between the 
clean and the unclean; the son of Sir Gilbert Machell could not 
marry Edmund Smith’s daughter. He stood for a few moments, 
hesitating, pale, his teeth and lips set as his mother set hers; then 
he tossed back the hair from his forehead, cleared his eyes with his 
hand, and set his shoulders square as he went forward and gravely 
offered Edmund Smith his hand. 

‘ Let the past die,’ he said, making the one last supreme effort, 
the one last supreme sacrifice, ‘You are Muriel’s father and I 
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will not separate you. 
darling will be happy.’ 

‘No,’ said Edmund sadly, holding Muriel in his arms. ‘I will 
not darken your lives by my presence. We will be enough for each 
other, my wife and I; only let Muriel write to us, and tell us of 
her happiness—do not cut us off from her love, and we shall be 
satisfied. It is as much as I ought to ask, and perhaps more than 
I have the right to expect.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Arthur simply, but he held out his hand 
again and pressed that of the forger with friendly warmth. 
‘ Now, Muriel,’ he said, taking her by gentle force into his arms; 
‘the last barrier is broken down, and I see no other to come. Look 
at me, my darling, and let me hear you say once more that you 
love me—in the presence of your father and mother who shall be 
mine because they are yours. Muriel! you do love me well 
enough to leave all and come with me, do you not ?’ 

‘Yes, if I may still hold them,’ said Muriel, weeping for sor- 
row and smiling for love. ‘Mamma! you know how much I love 
him ; and this is just why,’ turning back to Arthur, ‘I could give 
you up for your own good. I do not want you to lose all for me.’ 

‘If Ilose the whole world, I have you,’ said Arthur fervently ; 
‘and I am content with the exchange.’ 


Come to Australia with us, and then my 


It was a bright and crisp December day. The outward- 
bound ship had taken in the last of her cargo and the last of her 
passengers. Her decks were clear, her steam was up, and ina 
short time the order would be given for all strangers to leave, 
when she would slip her moorings and move out to sea. Buta few 
precious moments still remained to the loving hearts on the eve of 
parting, perhaps for ever; and the deck was dotted about with 
groups of sorrowful friends come to ‘see the last.’ of those without 
whom, it seemed to them now, life would be impossible. Down in 
the Machell state-room sat Edmund Smith and his wife, passing the 
last half-hour with the true and faithful heart that had fought the 
battle of love for them—and won it. Arthur was on deck, his eyes 
turned wistfully to the shore. He had parted from his mother in 
anger on her side, in sorrow on his; but to the last he hoped that 
she would give way now when no good was to be got by displeasure ; 
and that she, as his father had done, would come to see him, and 
wish him God speed, and be reconciled to his choice so far as to 
recognize Muriel as her daughter. But he strained his eyes 
in vain. Among all the faces looking across on the decks of the 
outward-bound his mother’s was not to be seen. 

Presently a little stir took place among the loungers and 
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hangers-on about the ship, as a stout and stalwart woman pushed 
her way through the throng, and came on board, demanding 
‘Mr. Arthur Machell’ in a loud voice, and with an air of command 
that seemed to include the very captain himself among her servants. 
She had a small parcel in her hands which she held with care, 
and which, so soon as she saw Arthur, she thrust into his as her 
greeting. 

‘I have brought you a little souvenir,’ she said without preface 
or prefix. ‘It is the best I had—the string of pearls which my 
mother wore at her wedding; which Baby wore at her first ball : 
and again, for the last time, at your brother’s marriage. They 
are good of their kind, and will suit dear Dimples to perfection ; 
and, as you see, they are full of associations. So here they are; 
and take care of them; for they are worth money, I can tell you. 
And now, how are you? and where is Dimples?’ 

‘In her state-room, with her father and mother,’ said Arthur, 
who was going on to thank Miss Dinah, as she deserved; but she 
cut him short with brusque but not impatient haste. 

‘Ah! is she? Then I’ll go down and see her,’ she said: ‘just 
give her sweet face a kiss, and bid her good-bye and God bless her 
—and you too, Mr. Arthur; for of all the gallant young fellows 
that ever crossed my path, you are the most so. You are a man 
in your own right, Mr. Arthur, and I honour you for it !’ 

‘Thank you for your good opinion, among all your other kind- 
nesses, said Arthur warmly. ‘ We were always good friends, Miss 
Dinah, were we not ?’ 

‘ Always; and always will be, she answered. ‘If Baby had 
been a marrying girl, there is no one I should have liked so well 
for her as you. Thoroughly manly and wholesome—that is what 
I call you!’ 

The young fellow smiled a little sadly. If only his mother 
would have said half what this mere acquaintance said—felt half 
for him that she felt! His handsome face, smiling back into Miss 
Dinah’s, grew suddenly pale and sorrowful as he looked again to 
the crowd standing about, but looked in vain for the only face 
that would have made it a living crowd for him. 

He had nothing for it, however, but to hand Miss Forbes 
down the ladder to the state-room where Muriel and her parents 
sat hand in hand, and take his part in the talk which eddied in 
one unceasing circle wherever Miss Forbes found herself. 

Then the last words were said, the last blessing breathed, and 
the last kiss given, as the strangers were ordered ashore, and the 
final preparations for leaving made. The father and mother, with 
Miss Forbes, as a kind of tower of strength, a few steps behind 
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them, stood watching the two standing by the bulwarks, arm-in- 
- arm; the sweet pale face of Muriel full of smiles and tears together, 
as she now realized her loss and now her gain. 

‘ By the by,’ shouted Miss Forbes at the top of her voice; 
‘ you'll find a small parcel from Mrs. Wilfrid inside those pearls, 
Dimples. It is to be opened when you get to Sydney, and not 
before. Good-bye, my dears.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ they returned. ‘Good-bye, mamma—dearest 
mamma—dear, dear papa!’ said Muriel, as the ship moved slowly 
away. 

At that moment a carriage drove rapidly up; the door opened 
from the inside, and Lady Machell sprang out—just in time to 
see the boat put off to sea. Her repentance, her broken pride, 
her return of love—all had come too late; the boat, like the 
moment, had gone, and only distance, ever increasing, lay between 
the mother and the son whom she had so passionately loved and 
so bitterly discarded. 

In vain that she called him by his name; in vain that she 
stretched out her arms and besought him to return :—the inexor- 
able fate of circumstance had divided them, and the love which 
might have bridged over the chasm had returned only when it 
was powerless to bless. 

Muriel’s eyes, like Arthur’s, had been searching the crowd for 
that one missing face which it would have made her melancholy 
happiness to see; but hidden in the deep shadow of a doorway, 
Derwent Meredith—Louis Meredith’s adopted son ; that handsome 
young fellow who had flashed like a meteor into the courtly 
merchant’s world, coming no one knew whence and making all 
men wonder why—watched the going of the ship which bore away 
his sister without letting himself be seen. He watched it all like 
something seen on the stage, that deeply interested but did not 
personally concern him. He saw his father and mother come off 
the deck, clinging to each other as the only one each had left, 
while accompanied and in a manner guarded by the brave good 
soul who had stood by them in the face of the world, without 
wincing :—then he saw Lady Machell drive up, prepared to do 
what had been beyond his strength to compass— prepared to 
abandon her pride and to forgive. A thrill of passionate emotion 
passed over him, as these circumstances of his former life once 
more swept across his path ; and when his father, who had wrought 
all this misery, crossed the deep shadow within which he stood, 
and his mother, who had been in one character the victim and in 
the other the executioner, turned her face as if instinctively to 
the darkness, he felt for the instant that he too must fling his 
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pride to the winds, and his future fortune with it, for the sake of 
that love for which the world is indeed well lost—nay, which is 
the world itself! But he controlled himself. He had his destiny 
to fulfil; and he contented himself by watching them and the 
vessel from the safety of his hiding place—his resolution as strong 
now as when it was first taken and acted on. 

Lady Machell, broken, passionate, hysterical, wrung her hands 
and called out her son’s name as if he could have heard her—as if 
indeed love and sorrow could command the elements and overrule 
the laws of nature. Arthur, with a sudden start of joy, waved his 
hand to her—something at his throat choking him—and he too 
feeling that she could hear and see him as he knew himself to 
be at this moment— loving, tender, grateful—her son once more in 
all that makes true sonship. 

‘If I could but have blessed and kissed him!’ cried his mother 
with a burst of despair; ‘if I could but have told him that I loved 
and forgave him!’ 

Suddenly she turned and put both her hands into Edmund 
Smith’s. 

‘It will comfort him ; he will understand me,’ she said, looking 
at the handsome figure standing bare-headed on the deck in the 
clear and frosty sunlight. ‘ He will know now that I am reconciled 
to him !’ 

‘Mother! dear mother!’ said Arthur aloud; ‘God bless you 
for that! You too have sacrificed what was the dearest thing in 
life to you, and have given up your pride for love! God bless 
you, my mother—always my beloved mother! Ah my wife, my 
Muriel, at last I have gained all!’ 


(The End.) 














Madtemoiselic Gachel and the Bourgeois de Paris. 


Tous les médecins sont gens d'esprit, et tous les gens d’esprit sont un peu 
médecins.—Rivarot. 


‘In all times there have been to be met with amongst the 
Paris bourgeoisie men of a fine humour, of free and untrammelled 
mind, witty, subtle, sagacious, who have enjoyed opportunities of 
observing men and manners from a near point of view, familiarly.’ 
One of these men (with a rare simplicity and an absolute freedom 
from the mock modesty of self-depreciation) Doctor L. Véron, 
author of the ‘Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,’ describes him- 
self to be; remarking that, from the days of Charles the Sixth, 
there has always been a ‘ Bourgeois de Paris,’ who has kept a 
Journal—the faithful register of the events which the writer 
witnessed and related apart from all party spirit and prejudice. 
At the end of the sixteenth century during the troubles of the 
League, and under the reign of Henri Quatre, the Parisian 
L’Estoile took note of the events which happened before his eyes, 
and reproduced with verity and acumen the physiognomy of the 
men of his day. Under the Fronde, Patru and Taillement des 
Réaux appeared as lively narrators. Taillement des Réaux especially 
delighted to collect together, in a voluminous work, all the 
anecdotes, historiettes, and ‘ on dits’ of society concerning the cele- 
brated personages of the day, giving proofs therein of a strong and 
solid judgment ; whilst of late years the Society of the History of 
France has judged the Journal of the ‘ avocat ’ Barbier under the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth to be worthy of publication. Born in 
1798, a witness of the last days of the Empire, of the Restoration, 
the monarchy of July, and the Republic, Dr. Véron steadily availed 
himself of the means of observation presented to him, and apart 
from all party prejudice he narrates without fear or favour the 
wonderful events which took place before him ; the ‘ grosses affaires 
de tous les jours,’ as well as the ‘petites intrigues de tous les 
quarts d’heure :’ and what years were those in which to have lived 
and written!—years of agitations, struggles, perils; years spent 
among men who were giants, whose violent and startling variations 
made existence an ever strange and stirring panorama. The six 

volumes of ‘ Mémoires’ are none too long to contain the record of 

days whose every hour was noteworthy, nor was the pen used to 
pourtray their marvellous occurrences otherwise than equal to the 
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task. Straightforward, earnest, perfectly free from any sort of 
affectation and full of a quaint humour, the Doctor visibly enjoys 
life, and also the task which he has set himself of describing his 
own with all its various situations and experiences. Beginning 
his career as a medical student, he attained by his own account a 
passable proficiency in his profession, without, however, meeting 
with the appreciation and success which he deserved ; he does not 
forget to notice that he gained a momentary celebrity by his 
treatment of certain cerebral diseases in new-born infants, during 
which he subjected them to a process of boiling which proved in 
most cases highly beneficial. He humorously describes how every 
morning, thermometer in hand, he submitted for conscience-sake to 
share the steam-bath which he had ordered for his patients, from 
which they all emerged as red as lobsters; ingenuously adding, that 
not even the ‘points @’orgue of Madame Damoreau,’ the sympathetic 
tones of * Nourrit,’ or the expressive modulations of ‘ Duprez,’ could 
overpower in his remembrance the cries of torture emitted by 
these suffering morsels of humanity. 

The Doctor dwells at length upon the value and interest of the 
study of medicine. ‘It is full of precious treasures for the mind 
he reflects.’ The study of the man physical leads rapidly to the 
practical observation of the man moral, and the Doctor alone can 
read what is written un the human visage. The study of medicine, 
whose extent is so great, and which comprehends so many different 
sciences, strongly exercises the memory and accustoms the mind 
to logical classifications and to well-digested and orderly methods ; 
the study of medicine, in leading us to investigate and to define 
all the conditions of life—all the conditions of death—in rendering 
us witness to all the sufferings of humanity, all chances, all diseases, 
all forms of disorganisation, all curative processes, in obliging us 
to assist unarmed and powerless at those unforeseen accidents which 
kill slowly or kill like lightning, elevates the soul, gives force to 
the character, and inspires that wide-spreading philosophy which 
excludes neither the dogmas of religion nor the ardour of faith! 

But with all this love of his profession—a profession which 
indeed it would be hard to overpraise—which with its 


‘faultless patience and unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness and splendid skill,’ 


it is scarcely easy to find words sufficiently appreciative,—Dr. 
Véron renounces it, unwillingly indeed, and with a regret which 
was full of disappointment and bitterness. A single signal failure 


left him without hope of future success. 
He resigned his long mornings in the Amphitheatre of the 
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Rue du Bac a la Pitié, his happy journeys with a band of chosen 
associates to prosecute botanical researches, his meetings with 
fellow students in hospitals, and by the bedsides of the sick and 
suffering—‘ but if, he laments, ‘ it costs much to gain the title of 
Doctor, it costs quite as much to suppress and efface it; and in 
France—but only in France —whilst a lawyer is supposed to be 
qualified for any position, a doctor is thought to be fit for nothing 
but to haunt hospitals and to visit patients.’ 

However this may be, a literary career was still open to our 
Doctor ; he became the editor of the ‘ Revue de Paris,’ and began 
a career of art-criticism, during which it was his duty and his 
pleasure to encourage obscure talent, to protect the tender glow of 
rising reputations, and to ensure a certain remuneration to com- 
positions which were not already sealed by the favourable verdict 
of public opinion. 

Ancient literature from Homer to Marmontel—the great names, 
the great works of a former age examined by the light of im- 
partial and disinterested criticism with a view to a more compre- 
hensive and conscientious survey of the literature of our own days ; 
foreign literature, through the medium of authorised and faithful 
translations ; modern literature at a moment when a new epoch 
was about to follow a great political crisis,—the ‘ Revue de Paris’ 
promised in the prospectus this rich harvest of thought. Untiring 
in his endeavours for its success, Dr. Véron describes with a graphic 
pen his ‘ Courses Littéraires du Matin,’ his visits to Victor Hugo, 
Merimée, Casimir Delavigne, Scribe, Sainte-Beuve, casually re- 
marking that he found the first condition of literary success to 
consist in, at least, two pairs of horses in his stables, with which 
to besiege the doors of celebrated authors, in spite of knowing that 
they had generally placed a work before it was finished, and some- 
times even before it had been begun. 

The moment was favourable to literature and art: the great 
Napoleon, whose mind comprehended most things, was a lover of 
letters for their own sake, and also for the sake of the lustre which 
they conferred upon his reign; he would have liked to govern 
genius as he governed his old battalions, and to have covered 
himself with its reflected glory ; there continued after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and after the Restoration, a general feeling in favour 
of literary progress, a feeling which grew and strengthened in 
spite of all political troubles; and during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, who was a true lover of art, although suspected of 
entertaining what were called des gotits bourgeois in the matter 
of painting, there was a steady increase of cultivated taste, and 
the most generous protection was accorded to its votaries, 
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The ‘Opéra Comique’ saw the revival of its best days under the 
monarchy of July, and amongst the greatest events of the time 
was the appearance at the Théatre Francais of Mademoiselle Rachel. 

‘It was on a lovely summer evening, June 12, 1838,’ says 
Dr. Véron, ‘that, in search of shade and solitude (everything 
can be found in Paris, if one only knows where to look for it), I 
entered the Théaitre Frangais between eight and nine o’clock. 
There were four spectators in the orchestra, I made the fifth. My 
looks were fixed upon the stage by a new face, a face full of ex- 
pression: the brow prominent, the eye dark, deep set, and full of 
fire; the figure fragile in the extreme, but full of grace in the 
attitudes and gestures, moreover a rich-toned, sympathetic, and 
above all a cleverly managed voice roused all my attention, which 
was more disposed at the moment to indolence than to admiration. 
This new face, this deep-set eye, this fragile figure, this cleverly 
managed voice was Mademoiselle Rachel.’ 

The keenly appreciative Doctor, who recognised at a glance 
the merits which the less acute critics required time to discover, 
could not rest till he had excited in all his literary acquaintance 
a similar state of enthusiasm. For his own part, he describes that 
the success of his Jewish Melpomene became the event of his life ; 
that before saying good morning to his friends, he enquired if they 
had seen ‘her’ in ‘Horace’ or in ‘ Andromaque,’ and when the 
greater number, not knowing what he was talking about, would 
naively confess their ignorance, he would launch out in the most 
vehement invective, not sparing any amount of reproach and 
vituperation. His own mind was made up—the joy and delight of 
his summer were assured; his emotions as an habitué of the 
Théatre Frangais replaced the pleasures of the fields, the incidents 
and the variety of travel. But the dog-days were hardly favour- 
able to the encouragement of theatrical talent; the Doctor made 
few converts. Mademoiselle Rachel recited to empty benches 
until cooler, when the house began to fill—the public showed 
signs of common sense, and in the parts of ‘ Monime’ in ‘ Mithri- 
date,’ and in ‘ Hermione,’ the young tragedian obtained a perfect 
triumph, and an almost frantic popularity. The enthusiasm 
which she excited is described by Jules Janin, to whose pen it is 
said belongs the credit of turning the tide of fortune in favour of 
the débutante, in words which were everywhere copied and quoted. 

‘The poor child, pale, slender, and ill-fed, on whom ancient 
tragedy leans like blind and bloody CEdipus upon Antigone, alone 
suffices to bring crowds to the lately deserted Théatre Frangais. 
The task of resuscitating this glorious body, of recalling the illus- 
trious exiles, of cleaning the Augean stables of their literary 
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rubbish, of restoring life, thought, motion, passion, interest, to 
the imperishable masterpieces that for lack of an interpreter, for 
lack of that spark of sacred fire which emanates from the soul 
and lights the glance, were dying; this, indeed, was an immense 
task; and when we reflect that it is undertaken by a child, ig- 
norant of the things of this world, who knows nothing of poetry, of 
history, of the passions she delineates, or even of the language she 
speaks, we admire and wonder, and we ask how is it that a task, 
deemed impracticable should have been accomplished with such 
apparent ease, and by so weak an instrument. The reason is that 
this child possesses that which is superior to science—imspiration. 
She brought with her at her birth, the something divine—mens 
divinior—that feeds poetry. She put her trust in the great masters 
whom none of those around her trusted; she did not despair of the 
masterpieces insulted by the present generation; her very bold- 
ness carried her through; her faith saved her, her natural good 
sense preserved her from all declamation. 

‘She had conquered her domain she had done more than conquer 
it, she had discovered it—and now reigned there a sovereign.’ 

The Théatre Francais, which had been steadily declining, rose 
once more high in the zenith of public popularity. She brought 
into the house a sum of six thousand francs on every night she 
played, and the modest salary of four thousand francs per annum, 
at which she was primarily engaged, was voluntarily raised by the 
management. All the rank and fashion then assembled in Paris 
vied with each other in doing honour to the transcendent genius 
which had now become acknowledged, without a single dissentient 
voice. Her extreme youth—the angularity, not to say scragginess 
of her figure—her features, too small and delicate for stage effect— 
even a certain harshness in the tones of her voice—were no longer 
subjected to cavil or criticism ; safely, although suddenly, she found 
herself placed upon the pedestal of public opinion. 

The unalterable sadness of her face, the flashes of her jealousy 
and her despair, the withering tempest of her scorn, the wild 
distracted tumult of her eyes, created an impression which those 
who never saw Mademoiselle Rachel in ‘ Phédre,’ in *‘ Andromaque,’ 
and in ‘ Les Horaces,’ can have but a faintidea. It was the sublime 
ideal of passion, far removed from the stormy violence of melo- 
drama, strangely differing from any ordinary tendency of common 
woes. It was the embodiment of that dramatic power which 
invests rage, scorn, triumph, pride, every torture, and every malig- 
nity which can possess the human heart with an incomparable 
dignity ; the perfect representation of the conflict of a soul torn 
and wasted with pagan crime and pagan remorse. But here that 
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power came to an end. Mademoselle Rachel was unable adequately 
to render any softer feeling: she failed when she attempted to 
pourtray tenderness, love in the more perfect acceptation of the word, 
or the charm of sensibility. It has even been objected to that 
famous scene in the fourth act of ‘Les Horaces,’ where her 
attitude alone without a word from her lips is such as to convey to 
the audience the agony which she endures whilst listening to the 
details of her lover’s death (the grandest piece of face-acting ever 
perhaps displayed ), that although the effect was electric, it produced 
terror rather than tears. ‘Her pantomime in this scene,’ says 
Dr. Véron, ‘ has a splendid effect, and I have it from herself that 
she took the idea and the means of execution of that pantomime 
from an attack of physical disturbance. She had just been bled, and 
simply reproduced upon the stage the profound exhaustion and the 
painful feelings of threatened syncope which she then experienced.’ 

Without any exaggeration it has been said of more than one 
tragedian that she had tears in her voice. 

La Champmeslé, Adrienne Lecouvreur, La Duchesnois possessed 
this passionate and touching attribute. Mademoiselle Rachel 
astounded, electrified: her talent reached and wholly satisfied the 
intellect, but it left the heart, if not cold, at least tranquil and 
without illusions. 

In the summing up of a flattering but still honest and impartial 
criticism the Bourgeois de Paris confesses that had he written his 
‘Mémoires’ in 1838 he could hardly have contained within reasonable 
limits his almost frantic admiration of the Rachel of that day ; 
‘but’ he adds, with a touching and simple pathos, ‘I have grown 
old and she has become rich, and nothing modifies the emotions so 
surely as riches and years.’ 

Sad also is the reflection that, of all the transitory successes of 
life, of all its fleeting triumphs, of all the applause, flattery, glory, 
which form the crown of exceptional talent, the success, triumph, 
applause, flattery, glory, which follow upon the steps of the actor 
are the vainest and the most transitory. Poets, historians, 
novelists, artists leave behind them works which may prove im- 
mortal, and which at all events may be supposed to exist after the 
memory of themselves as living men and women has faded away, 
but when the curtain falls upon the actor’s last representation he 
disappears for ever. ‘The voice whose slightest intonation softened 
and subjugated, the look which thrilled, the eloquent silence 
which enchained, vanish into dim distance as soon as they have 
passed from among us, leaving behind them little more than the 
faint and perishing tradition ‘ that such things were!’ 





Che Ballad of King Herod's Daughter. 


In Jewry, God’s first chosen land, 

King Herod ruled and held command 
By Roman Ceesar’s grace ; 

Full fierce he was, a haughty wight, 

And of his hands a man of might, 
As fitted Edom’s race. 


Now on a day within his hall 

King Herod held high festival, 
With many a knight and peer, 

Because his birthday was to keep ; 

The laugh was loud, the draughts were deep, 
Right royal was their cheer. 





With ivy-wreaths each brow was bound, 

And thick and fast the healths went round 
As madder grew their mirth ; 

The rough red wine loosed every tongue, 

And loud King Herod’s praise was sung, 
They hailed him god on earth. 


Then, as the daylight waned apace, 
There came a goodly band in place 

Of maidens and of youth, 
Who claimed the king as sire and lord, 
And came in duteous accord 

To vow their love and truth. 


And one brought vestiture of Ind, 
And one brought carkanets to bind 
The brows, and one brought myrrh ; 
And this brought fzankincense and spice, 
And that one robes of quaint device, 
Gold, sendal, pall, and fur. 


And last of all a little maid 

Knelt trembling down, as half afraid, 
Before the dais place— 

Fair Mariamne’s youngest child ; 

And Herod’s brow grew smooth and mild 
For gazing on that face. 


She bore a cloth >f samite red, 

Close wrapped, w ‘ich being openéd, 
She laid before the king 

A wonder crown— ~ gems adorn 

Its rim, but rays ot — rpest thorn 
Make up the royal ring. 
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Uprose her sire with wrath distressed : 

‘ Forsooth, fair maid, a goodly jest ! 
What gift is this ye bring ? : 

What! am I mocked in mine own hall 

By thee, my favoured child of all ? 
Full loathly is this thing!’ 


And she right meekly answer made, 
‘No doubt upon my love be laid, 
Nor on my gift no scorn ; 
No wealth of gold nor costly gem 
Made ever noble diadem 
As is this crown of thorn. 


‘For, lo, in Jewry on this day 

A maiden on her breast shall lay 
A Son, who.shall be King ; 

And He no other crown shall wear 

Than such an one as this I bear, 
Yet ruleth everything. 


‘ Yea, ruleth earth and ruleth seas, 
And cometh in no palaces ; 
Yea, ruleth beast and man, 
And hath not where to lay His head, 
And of His subjects’ hate is sped, 
And goeth for a span: 


‘And cometh back—and is not seen ! 

Was, is, and evermore hath been, 
Dead, and alive again. 

And whoso would be king in truth 

Must not despise this crown of ruth, 
But of its girth be fain. 


‘ And hear thou me, my lord and sire, 

Nor set thine heart to scorn and ire,— 
Full goodly is thy state, 

But so thou cross that King in aught, 

Thy force is weak, thy skill is naught, 
His might must thine abate !’ 


Loud laughed King Herod scornfully : 
‘I ween, fair maiden, verily, 
Thy wits are wandering! 
Olose cell and penance best may suit 
Thy case ; behold now what a fruit 
Upon thy thorn doth spring ! 


‘What, ho! bear forth this crazy maid, 
And be her limbs in darkness laid, 

Let scourges try her will ! 
Perchance her boasted King shall come 
To rule in Jewry and in Rome, 

And loose her from this ill. 
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‘ But till he come, thou fool, believe 
Thou shalt have goodly time to grieve, 
And cry for thy release ; 
And who shall aid P—Whoso would wear 
This torment should be débonnair, 
A perfect prince of peace ! 


‘Cry thou for champion to the stars, 
And mourn behind thy prison bars 
The day thou mockedst me ! ’— 
Full tight the gentle maid they bound, 
And faster still the healths went round, 
And wilder grew their glee. 


And so they bore her off, and kept 
In dungeon, where she lay and wept 
Until her heart-strings cracked. 
So died she in her early youth, 
Whereof full many men had ruth, 
And Herod’s heart was racked. 


For evermore her voice would sing, 

At midnight, of that mighty King, 
When silence ruled around ; 

And evermore must Herod weep, 

When others boune themselves to sleep, 
For thinking on that stound. 


O crown most royal, crown most rare, 
sy King made precious past compare, 
By Christ immortal worn ! 
God send us strength and give us grace, 
Despising pomp and pride of place, 
To bow before the thorn ! 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Some Animal Arehicects. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


OnE of the most interesting departments of natural history study 
is that which devotes itself to the elucidation of the manner in 
which living beings utilize the various materials of the universe 
in which they exist, for purposes of protection, for offence or 
defence, or for food, raiment, and the common necessaries of life. 
Whilst man, in virtue of his superior powers of adapting himself 
to his surroundings, may excel lower forms in respect of the variety 
of means and substances he calls to aid in the advancement of his 
interest and comfort, it must at the same time be admitted that 
he is frequently surpassed by the unerring skill with which a par- 
ticular product is utilized and manufactured by his lower neigh- 
bours. Indeed, as a rule, the elegance and quality of the products 
of animal life at large are found to be apparently out of all pro- 
portion to the means by which they were elaborated; and in very 
many instances the lower animal accomplishes, in the way of 
direct and unassisted manufacture, a work which man may, after all, 
but imperfectly imitate by the aid of cunning artifice and mechanical 
contrivance. The production of a silken thread by the ‘spin- 
nerets’ of the spider or caterpillar is apparently an act of the 
simplest possible character, viewed in regard to the apparatus and 
actions which engage in its manufacture; but placed in relation 
to human contrivance, we may well fail to conceive the delicacy 
of the spinning-jenny or more modern machine which could evolve 
a product of like nature. The instinct of the animal, blind and 
automaton-like as it may be, certainly holds its own in respect of 
the perfection and results of its work, when compared with the 
fruits of intelligence, and with the highest exercise of experience 
and acquired.art. 

In no phase of their operation do the vital acts and functions 
of animals present us with greater profusion of detail than in the 
consideration of the ways and means adopted for the construction 
of various portions of their bodies from materials derived from the 
outer world. The power possessed by living beings, not only of 
laying hold of such materials, but of duly selecting and appropriat- 
ing such substances as are best adapted to the work in hand, con- 
stitutes, after due reflection, one of the marvels of life at large. 
Nowhere can we see this marvellous power of selection better 
exemplified than in certain of the lowest forms of animal life, as 
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representing one extremity of the scale of being, and in man as 
illustrating the highest grade in the ranks of animal society. The 
waters of our oceans, both at the surface and in their depths, are 
inhabited by beings of microscopic size, and of a marvellous sim- 
plicity of body. Each of these minute animals consists of a speck 
of structureless, jelly-like substance—the protoplasm or sarcode of 
the physiologist. Placed under the microscope, these living par- 
ticles may be seen to live and move, to eat and digest, as do their 
higher neighbours. Compared with the latter, they may be noted 
to present singular and paradoxical exceptions to the ordinary rules 
of living and being, since they are thus observed to live, literally 
without possessing any apparent structures to carry on the func- 
tions of life. Such are the beings known to naturalists as the 
Foraminifera and the Radiolarians. Between these two groups no 
absolute distinction, as far as their living substance is concerned, 
can be drawn. Yet that distinctions may and do exist is perfectly 
obvious, if we consider the results of the life in each case. The 
particle of living jelly we term a Foraminifer takes from the 
water of the sea a proportion of the lime which exists dissolved 
in that medium, and from this lime moulds and forms a shell, 
in which it protects its soft, semi-fluid body. The neighbour- 
particle we name a Radiolarian, existing side by side with the 
Foraminifer, selects flint as its special material from its native 
waters, and builds a shell of flint, exhibiting in many cases out- 
lines of mathematical nature, and shapes of the most graceful and 
elegant kind. Thus there must exist, even in such simple and 
primitive organisms, not only a selective power of the exact nature 
of which we are utterly ignorant, but a further exercise, in the 
building of a shell, of a power of whose exact direction and extent 
we know absolutely nothing. 

But if the puzzle of life and of animal architecture is so diffi- 
cult of solution in these lower forms, it is found to present no 
plainer aspects when offered for investigation in the personality 
and frame of even the highest being. Regarded from an aspect 
similar to that in which the denizens of the depths have just been 
studied, man’s existence is seen to comprehend phases of equally 
puzzling nature. No law of life rests on a firmer basis than that 
which maintains that the act of living and being is associated with 
constant change and alteration, and that the wear and tear of life 
demand proportional repair. Through each tissue of the body, the 
life-renewing blood is therefore continually being distributed. 
The muscle, wearied in the actual work of the body, recruits itself 
from the supply of nourishment thus afforded it; nerves renew 
their strength from the same source; and even thought itself thus 
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becomes‘related in a distinct manner to the material blood from 
which the thinking brain derives the wherewithal to carry on its 
work. Nor is this all. It is not only the case that each tissue 
derives from the blood the necessary matter to replace that which 
has been lost and expended in the work of life. Each tissue, it 
must be noted, also takes from the common stream of nourish- 
ment the materials necessary for the building up of new substance. 
From the blood, bone selects the materials necessary for the forma- 
tion of new bone ; nerve from the same source gathers matter for 
the production of new nerve-tissue; muscle therefrom elaborates 
new muscle; cells of wondrously diverse kind, like buyers of many 
nations in a common market, select from the blood the special 
food or pabulum suited to their wants, and therefrom manufacture 
new cells—in short, the process of growth in man and in all 
animals of higher grade, exemplifies the results of many varied 
operations effected by the tissues and organs of the body upon the 
common material offered to them, in the shape of the nutrient 
blood. How this property of ‘selection’ is exercised, or what is 
its exact nature, science knows not as yet. But the posses- 
sion of this remarkable property of selecting and using appro- 
priate material in the actions of life, explain it how we may, con- 
stitutes one of the most consistent and clearly defined distinc- 
tions which can be drawn between the world of life and the great 
encompassing universe of non-living matter. 

The foregoing remarks may serve to elucidate in some degree 
the essential nature of a process whereby certain animal forms not 
only build up structures of massive kind in modern seas, but 
through which they have been enabled to effect change and 
alteration of no ordinary extent on our earth, in past epochs of its 
history. With the coral-animals everyone must be familiar as far 
as the mere name of these beings is concerned ; and doubtless few 
people are unfamiliar with some variety or other of the substance 
manufactured by the animals just named. As presenting a sub- 
ject for a brief investigation into some curious phases, not only of 
animal life, but of physical history also, the coral-animals stand 
possibly without a rival ; and as illustrative of a veritable race of 
animal architects, these beings have no equal, either in respect of 
the variety or the magnitude of their operations. 

Probably no portion of the domain of the naturalist has been 
more plentifully overrun with error than the special territory 
which includes the coral-polypes as its tenants. To begin with, 
errors in name are of plentiful occurrence, the most common 
instance of this kind being found in the erroneous designation of 
‘insects’ often bestowed on the coral-animals.. The name ‘ insect,’ 
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was no doubt applied in a very loose and general sense in bygone 
days. But it is the first duty of science to be correct in its 
nomenclature, and as suggestive of a relationship to the familiar 
‘insects’ the use of this term, as applied to the coral-architects, is 
of grossly erroneous nature. Ere now, also, the fishes of the sea 
have been credited with the work of building coral-reefs, and the 
vague term ‘animalcules’ was used in former days to indicate the 
nature of the workers in coral. Nor have poets been behind in 
propagating erroneous ideas concerning the nature and work of 
the coral-animals. As Professor Dana remarks, Montgomery’s 
‘Pelican Island’ contains statements which a scientific man at 
least can hardly excuse on the ground of poetical license. ‘ The 
poetry of this excellent author,’ says Dana, ‘is good, but the facts 
nearly all errors—if literature aliows of such an incongruity. There 
is no “ toil,” no * skill,” no “ dwelling,” no “ sepulchre,” in the coral- 
plantation, any more than in a flower-garden ; and as little are the 
coral-polypes shapeless worms that “writhe and shrink their 
tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions.”’ The coral-animals, in 


short, manufacture or secrete the coral-substance as a part of their 
life-action and nature, just as a flower manufactures its colour, or 
as a higher animal forms its bones. The living acts of the coral- 


animal include the formation of coral as an essential and natural 
duty, and not as a work of a merely accidental or occasional kind. 
It is noteworthy that the animal nature of coral was first dis- 
covered only some hundred and fifty years ago. Suchan assertion 
may appear somewhat strange to the ordinary reader, considering 
the universally admitted animal nature of the substance. But it 
must be remembered that the distinctions between animals and 
plants have only in comparatively late years been duly investigated ; 
and the habit of placing reliance upon external form and outward 
appearance as a means of distinction, certainly tended to place the 
plant-like and rooted corals as veritable plants before the eyes of 
naturalists in past days. The appearance of a piece of red coral 
in its living state, for example, is decidedly plant-like. We see a 
branching structure consisting of a hard, central axis of coral 
covered over with a soft skin or living bark, imbedded in which 
numerous little beings, each possessing a circle of eight fringed 
arms or feelers, are to benoted. These little beings are the coral- 
polypes. That they are sensitive is proved by their habit of 
shrinking within the living bark, of which they form part, when 
irritated or alarmed; and as the appearance of the polypes is 
flower-like to a high degree, it is not surprising to find that the 
Count de Marsigli should have described and figured the sensitive 
‘ flowers’ of the coral ‘ plant’ in his celebrated work entited ‘ La 
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Physique de la Mer, published in 1706. The ideas which pre- 
vailed at that date regarding the exact structure of the supposed 
coral ‘plant,’ however, were of improved kind as compared with prior 
conceptions of its nature. Ovid states the popular belief of the 
classic period when he relates that the coral was a sea-weed which 
existed in a soft state so long as it remained in the sea, but had 
the curious property of becoming hard on exposure to the air. 
Messer Boccone, in the 17th century, was the first to refute this 
idea, and showed that, although the coral ‘ plant’ possessed a soft 
outer bark, it was in reality a permanently hard structure even in 
its native waters. It so happened, that about 1723 a pupil of 
Count Marsigli’s, Jean André de Peysonnel by name, obtained a 
commission from the French Academy of Sciences to study the 
coral ‘ plants’ in their native seas. Proceeding to Marseilles and 
to the North African Coast, Peysonnel soon found reason to alter 
the views with which he had been indoctrinated respecting the 
nature of the living parts in the coral. Studying the red coral 
attentively, this observer said that the coral ‘ flowers’ of Marsigli 
were true animals, and were in fact closely related to the familiar 
but plant-like ‘ orties ’ or sea-anemones, which Réaumur in 1710 had 
shown to be animals. In his remarks on the coral-polypes, Peysonnel 
compared the coral-animals to ‘une petite ortie ou poulpe.’ And 
that the comparison of the coral-polype to the ‘ ortie’ or anemone 
is a perfectly just one, is proved by the fact, that the zoologist of to- 
day selects the latter animals as the type of the great class of coral- 
producing animals. It is no easier task to root out and supplant 
long-established beliefs in science than in the ordinary affairs of 
life; and Peysonnel found to his cost that to play the réle of a 
conscientious observer and reformer is by no means an easy or 
enviable task. Réaumur, whose discovery of the animal nature 
of the sea-anemones might have been supposed to have given him 
a peculiar aptitude for criticizing Peysonnel’s observations after a 
just fashion, was one of the first to condemn the young student of 
Marseilles, and other Academicians followed in wholesale condem- 
nation of the revolutionary tendencies of Peysonnel’s discovery. 
Disgusted with the treatment shown towards him by the Acade- 
micians whose accredited emissary he was, Peysonnel sailed for the 
Antilles, engaged in the profession of a naval surgeon, and forwarded 
to the Royal Society of London the results of his further researches 
on the coral-polypes. ‘To this day Peysonnel’s observations 
remain in manuscript in the library of the Natural History 
Museum at Paris; but it is satisfactory to learn that the ill-treated 
savant lived long enough to find the truth and worth of his dis- 
coveries fully admitted. Certain experiments, published in 1744, 
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upon fresh-water polypes led to the recognition of these plant-like 
beings as true animals. The lists of plant-like forms were next 
overhauled, with the result of demonstrating the animal nature of 
many organisms which were formerly included within the botanist’s 
domain, and amongst these new-found animals were the coral- 
polypes, whose exact nature Peysonnel had demonstrated many 
years before. 

The animal nature of the coral-producing beings having thus 
been demonstrated, their place in the animal series may in the 
next instance be briefly referred to. As already remarked, the 
common sea-anemone of our coasts may be selected as the type 
of the coral-animals—as far as the structure of its soft parts is 
concerned. The anemones, as every seaside visitor knows, do not 
manufacture or secrete any hard skeleton ; but if we suppose that 
such a power existed in these familiar denizens of our coasts, and 
that, taking lime from the sea-water, they elaborated such material 
into hard parts of various kind, we should possess a broad but 
essentially correct idea of the nature of any coral-polype. We thus 
note the incongruity of applying such a name as a coral ‘ insect’ 
to these animals; whilst we can also realize the justness of Pey- 
sonnel’s descriptions. The coral-polype is a little lime-secreting 
anemone, possessing a central mouth surrounded by arms or 
tentacles, the latter capable of withdrawal on being irritated. 
Peysonnel’s name of ‘ poulpe,’ also given to the coral-animals, is 
seen to be equally applicable, this name ‘ poulpe’ being derived, 
like the English polype, from the Latin ‘ polypus,’ a term meaning 
‘many-footed’ and which was given to the cuttlefishes—these 
latter animals, like the anemones and coral polypes, having 
numerous arms arranged around a central mouth. 

Such being the relations of the coral-polypesto the sea-anemones, 
certain of the more important differences they exhibit from their 
familiar representatives may be noted. The common groups of 
sea-anemones exist, like most other animals, in a single and simple 
condition, that is to say, each animal is entirely independent 
of and disconnected from its neighbours. The reverse, however, is 
the case with the coral-polypes ; for amongst these animals there 
exists a marked tendency to produce compound colonies or aggre- 
gated masses of animals, which, curiously enough, originate from 
single and simple forms by a veritable process of budding. Some 
coral-polypes are, like the sea-anemones, single in their nature. 
No better example of a solitary coral-polype could be cited than the 
little Devonshire cup-coral or Carophyllia, one of the few lingering 
remnants of British coral-life. The cup-coral appears before us asa 
veritable anemone, possessing the power of elaborating an internal 
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living skeleton ; and the foreign mushroom-corals or Fungiw may 
also be cited as representatives of simple corals. The branch of red 
coral and the vast majority of reef-building and other corals exhibit, 
however, the true characteristics of their race, in that they are of 
compound nature, and form in the reef-building corals, by a process 
of continuous and connected growth, masses of immense size and 
extent. Indeed, it is this feature of constant and connected pro- 
duction which gives to these animals their characteristic power of 
forming huge monuments of stable and enduring kind on the sur- 
face of the earth. It may appear somewhat strange to speak of 
budding in connection with the animal-form. The process, however, 
not only occurs in the class of coral-polypes, but is represented in the 
nearly allied zoophytes, and in several other groups of animals. 
The history of a great mass of coral may be thus traced from its 
earliest stage, when an egg liberated from some member of analready 
formed colony, settled down, attached itself, and produced a single 
anemone-like polype. This solitary polype next began to bud, 
and so produced a series of new and connected beings; and if w2 
suppose the budding process to be in turn repeated by each 
member of the colony, we can readily understand how the com- 
pound organism should attain in due time a growth of almost un- 
limited extent. Many corals also provide for their increase by a 
process of fission, that is, of simple division of the body-substance 
into new individuals. The occurrence of this process in the cora's 
is not surprising when we consider that the common sea-anemone 
may be divided artificially, with the result of producing one or more 
new individuals. Some of the star-corals or Astrzas, of the Pacific, 
grow into great stony hemispheres through this method of increa:e, 
these masses frequently possessing a diameter of from 10 to 15 feet. 
Life and death in the living coral, to use Mr. Dana’s words, may be 
regarded as ‘ going on together, pari passu.’ As new living parts 
are developed, the older parts die, but necessarily leave behind 
their coral-substance to form enduring parts of the mass. In some 
cases, according to the author just quoted, ‘a polyp, but a fourth 
of an inch long, or even shorter, is finally found at the top of a 
stem many inches in height. . . The tissues that once filled the 
cells of the rest of the corallum have dried away, as increase went 
on above. . . The coral-zoophyte may be levelled by transported 
masses swept over it by the waves; yet, like the trodden seed, it 
sprouts again, and continues to grow and flourish as before.’ Thus 
the fertility of the coral-polypes may be regarded as of double 
nature, since we find that each member of a coral colony is capable— 
first, of giving origin to eggs, each of which when duly developed 
represents the initiatory stage in the production of a new colony ; 
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and secondly, of increasing each individual colony by an unlimited 
process of budding or fission. 

‘As features in the general structure of corals, which deserve a 
brief notice by way of conclusion to their personal history, so to 
speak, we may refer to the main differences observable in the coral 
structure, and to certain variations in the chemical composition 
of the coral. A piece of red coral exemplifies one of the two chief 
varieties of coral, the coral-substance forming in this instance a 
solid central axis, on the outside of which the living bark consisting 
of numerous polypes is situated. In this and similar cases, all traces 
of the separate coral-polypes disappear when the living matter is 
washed away. But in the second variety of coral structure, well 
exemplified by the great reef-building corals, the coral-substance 
is outside the living parts, each little polype being contained 
within a cell which it has secreted and formed. This latter mode 
of growth produces the massive solid corals, on the presence and 
increase of which the formation of reefs depends; the more 
delicate and branching species being formed after the type of the 
red coral and its neighbours. That lime is the chief element 
represented in the coral-substance may be readily inferred from the 
preceding remarks. A few corals, however, exhibit a composition 
in which lime plays an altogether secondary part. Thus the Isis, 
or mare’s-tail coral of the Indian Ocean and elsewhere, consists of 
alternate joints of horny and limy matter ; whilst in another group, 
represented by the Gorgonias or ‘Sea Fans,’ the coral is entirely 
composed of horny material. The essential details comprised in 
the general history of the coral-polypes may be briefly summarized 
by way of introduction to the investigation of their actual] work in 
reef-formation, by asserting each coral-animal to be in all essential 
details of structure a sea-anemone; and by the further statements, 
that the coral-polypes differ from the anemones in respect of their 
ability to form an internal or external skeleton usually consisting 
of limy matter, and that they increase indefinitely by a process of 
budding or of division, and thus give rise to connected colonies. 
Bearing these details in mind, the history of the operations of 
these animals will be readily understood. 

Two important points in the life of the coral-polypes demand 
attention by way of introduction to the general history of their 
architectural operations. Like all other living beings, the coral- 
animals require certain special conditions as those of their normal 
existence. In the case before us, the two conditions demanded 
are a certain temperature and a certain depth of sea; these con- 
ditions constituting the environments, as it were, of coral life. The 
question of temperature is a highly important one, inasmuch as 
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the condition of the sea as to warmth will be found to regulate the 
distribution in space of the corals. The geography of these 
animals, in short, is bounded and defined by lines or degrees of 
temperature ; and the statement that reef-building corals will not 

as a rule flourish and grow in seas the temperature of which falls 

below 68° Fahr., may be taken as a summary of what has been 

ascertained on this point. We must therefore look to equatorial 

seas, as those in which the typical development of reef-building 

corals occurs; and a ready mode of stating the broad facts of the 

distribution of coral life consists in our selecting the Equator as 

a natural centre of our globe, and in measuring off a band of 1,800 

miles in breadth on each side of that line. A broad band or area 

some 3,600 miles in breadth, encompassing our globe, and having 

the equator for its centre, will thus be found to include in its course 

the chief regions of coral growth. But, as Mr. Dana remarks, whilst 

the distribution of corals depends to a very great extent upon 

temperature, ‘ regional peculiarities’ also ‘exist that are not thus 

accounted for.’ 

Whilst the Pacific and Indian Oceans form great repositories 
of coral-reefs existing within the limits just mentioned, and 
whilst the Red Sea, the N.E. coast of Australia, and the coast of 
Florida also exemplify great areas of coral development, certain 
other oceanic tracts exist, from which coral-reefs are wholly absent. 
Mr. Darwin thus informs us that ‘no coral-reefs were observed 
during the surveying voyages of the “ Beagle” on the west coast of 
South America south of the Equator, or round the Galapagos 
Islands. It appears also,’ he continues, ‘that there are none on 
this coast north of the Equator.’ The western coast of Africa is 
singularly free from coral-reefs; and it may be laid down as a 
rule of the widest possible kind, that coral-reefs are not found near 
the estuaries of great rivers, a result clearly due to the mixed or 
brackish character of the water in such situations. It may be 
shown that the absence of reefs on the western coasts of South 
America and Africa is due to the lower temperature which prevails 
in these areas, but it is possible that other causes—to be hereafter 
noted—less dependent on temperature or on the sea itself, may 
more feasibly explain the non-development of coral life in certain 
regions. 

The condition included under the head of depth is, if any- 
thing, a more important item in the maintenance of coral life 
and growth than that of heat. If we cite evidence on this point, 
we may ascertain that the subject of the depth at which corals 
live received attention from more than one naturalist in past 
days. The French explorers, Quoy and Gaimard, in their report 
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of observations published in 1824, were probably the first who 
ventilated the opinion that the living reef-building corals existed 
in limited depths of sea. Foster and the earlier navigators 
assumed that, as coral-reefs were found in depths of literally un- 
fathomable kind, the coral-polypes grew from the abysses of ocean, 
But Quoy and Gaimard concluded from observations made in two 
voyages, that a depth of from thirty to thirty-six feet represented 
the zone of coral life. Ehrenberg set the limit from which living 
coral was fished at six fathoms, and Mr. Stutchbury, another 
observer, maintained that a depth of sixteen or seventeen fathoms 
might be regarded as the furthest limit of the living reef-forming 
corals. Mr. Darwin concludes ‘ that in ordinary cases, reef-build- 
ing polypifers do not flourish at greater depths than between 
twenty and thirty fathoms, and rarely at above fifteen fathoms.’ 
And Mr. Dana remarks, that ‘ there is hence little room to doubt 
that twenty fathoms may be received as the ordinary limit in 
depth of reef-corals in the tropics.’ In answer to a suggestion 
that ‘reefs may possibly rise from very great depths through the 
means of small corals first making a platform for the growth of 
the stronger kinds,’ Mr. Darwin says, ‘this, however, is an 
arbitrary supposition; it is not always remembered that in such 
cases there is an antagonistic power at work, namely, the decay 
of organic bodies when not protected by a covering of sediment 
or by their own rapid growth. We have,’ he adds, ‘ moreover, no 
right to calculate on unlimited time for the accumulation of small 
organic bodies into great masses. . . . As well might it be imagined 
that the British Seas would in time become choked up with beds 
of oysters, or that the numerous small coral-lines off the inhospit- 
able shores of Terra del Fuego would in time form a solid and 
expansive coral-reef.’ 

The causes of the limitation in depth of corals may be summed 
up by recognising the necessity of a due supply of light and air 
for maintaining the vitality of the living animals. The living 
polypes require light as a condition for the exercise of their vital 
functions, and they no less imperatively demand a due supply of 
the vivifying oxygen ; these essentials for vitality being obtainable 
only in surface-waters, or within a limited depth in the ocean. 
Recognising the settled and affirmed nature of these two con- 
ditions of coral life, we may next proceed to examine the curiously 
complicated problem which the condition of limited depth especi- 
ally imposes upon the naturalist. How, in other words, when we 
take into account the limitation in depth of living corals, can we 
explain the erection of coral-reefs and islands, existing in abyssal 
or unfathomable depths of sea ? 
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It is a striking characteristic of scientific procedure, that no 
new or strange fact is long left without an explanation. That the 
first explanation may not necessarily be correct, but is, on the con- 
trary, more likely to prove untenable when a wider knowledge of the 
fact or facts is obtained, are statements which the history of scientific 
hypotheses and their verification fully endorses, and which the fate 
of the first-offered theories of the erection of coral-reefs fully 
confirms. To appreciate the points which the theories of the 
erection of coral-reefs include, it becomes necessary to glance, in the 
first instance, at the various forms which coral-reefs may assume. 
These reefs may be divided into fringing reefs, barrier reefs, and 
atolls or lagoon reefs. The nature of the first-named erections is 
explained by their name. They simply fringe or skirt the margins 
or coasts of lands, and appear to be mere coral-extensions of the 
ordinary beach, A typical reef of this description is seen to sur- 
round the island of Mauritius, and another skirts the coast of Cuba. 
A sounding-lead allowed to descend on the seaward face or edge of 
a fringing reef would strike the true sea-bottom at a depth not 
exceeding twenty-five fathoms. Its outer edge is formed of true 
reef- building corals, which seem to thrive best amid the spray and 
surf. Near the shore, different and less hardy corals live; and in 
the shallow water which intervenes between the reef and the shore, 
a whitish mud, consisting of the débris of the dead corals, is found, 
together with blocks‘of coral which have been torn from the reef 
and cast up on the shore by the violence of storms. ‘A fringing 
reef,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘if elevated in a perfect condition above 
the level of the sea, would present the singular appearance of a 
broad, dry moat, bounded by a low wall or mound.’ The breadth 
of a fringing reef depends on the slope of the beach; the more 
gradual the slope, the further seawards wiil the reef extend; whilst 
a steep beach, preventing a great depth of water nearer the shore 
than the sloping form, will proportionally limit the seaward 
growth of the corals. On very steep coasts, fringing reefs may not 
exceed fifty yards in width, that measurement representing the 
distance from the shore at which the coral-polypes reach their 
farthest limit of depth. The barrier reef is an erection of a very 
different kind from the preceding variety of reef. In its most 
typical form, well seen on the north-east coast of Australia, or on 
the western coast of New Caledonia, a barrier reef appears as a 
great bank or reef of coral, separated from the adjoining land by 
a belt of water named the ‘inner channel.’ Sometimes an island— 
like Tahiti—is surrounded by a barrier reef which stands like a 
great wall around the land, but is separated from the latter by 
achannel. In the latter case the barrier reef reeeives the appro- 
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priate name of ‘encircling reef.’ Some of the barrier reefs are of 
immense extent. The great barrier reef on the north-east coast 
of Australia extends uninterruptedly for 1,000 miles, and: in 
nearly a straight line, and varies from 10 to 90 miles in breadth. 
If transferred to European seas and extended round European 
coasts, this reef would reach from Brest across the mouths of the 
Irish Sea and English Channel, round the western coast of 
Ireland to Iceland; whilst if extended in another direction, it 
would pass round the coasts of Scotland and the Shetland Isles, 
and terminate on the Norwegian shores. Soundings taken on the 
seaward face of a barrier reef reveal immense depths and a state 
of matters very different from that existing in the fringing reef. 
The seaward aspect of the latter was seen to exist within the limit 
of depth of the coral-polypes ; the barrier reef, on the contrary, 
being found to rise from depths altogether beyond the sphere of 
coral life; and whilst the face of the fringing reef is covered with 
living coral, that of the barrier reef possesses a living incrustation 
only in its upper part, and to a depth of 100 feet or more ; all its 
substance below this limit consisting of dead coral. 

The third variety of reef is named the atoll or lagoon reef. This 
latter form of reef exists as a more or less circular ring of coral 
of varying breadth, enclosing a sheet of still water—the lagoon. 
These coral islands are common in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Keeling or Cocos Atoll, in the former ocean, measures 9} miles in its 
greatest width. Bow Island is 30 miles long and 6 miles wide; 
whilst in the Maldive Archipelago, atolls of very large size are 
met with ; one island measuring 88 geographical miles in length, its 
greatest width being under 20 miles, and its least width 93 miles. 
Beholding a great coral ring, bearing on its surface a low island soil 
with vegetation, and protecting a quiet lake-haven from the rest- 
less ocean_without, it is little to be wondered at that the earlier 
voyagers recorded their surprise that the apparently insignificant 
architects of such an erection are able to withstand the force of 
the waves and to preserve their work amid the continual attacks of 
the sea. Pyrard de Laval, writing in 1605, well remarks, ‘It is a 
marvel to see each of these atollons surrounded on all sides by a 
great bank of stone—walls such as no human hands could build on 
the space of earth allotted to them. . . . Being in the middle of 
an atollon, you see all around you this great stone bank, which sur- 
rounds and protects the island from the waves; but it is a formid- 
able attempt, even for the boldest, to approach the bank and 
watch the waves as they roll in, and break with fury upon the 
shore.’ Soundings on the seaward side of an atoll reveal abyssal 
depths as in the case of the barrier reefs; and, as in the latter in- 
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stance, the living corals exist only at the surface margins of the reef, 
extending downwards merely to their natural limit of depth. The 
massive living corals, as before, flourish best where the surf is of 
the heaviest description, whilst more delicate kinds -grow within 
the quiet waters of the lagoon; and it must be borne in mind 
that the living corals, of whatever variety, require to be constantly 
immersed in their native waters. Exposure, even for a limited 
period, to the rays of the sun, is fatal to their vitality ; and from 
this observation it becomes clear that the labours of the coral- 
polypes are inadequate to raise the reefs above the surface of the 
water, other agencies, as will be presently noted, completing the 
erection, by the addition of foreign matter for the elevation of the 
reef. The depth of the central lagoon varies, a depth of 49 
fathoms being of maximum kind; and the bottom of this central 
lake consists usually of sand and soft clay, or fine calcareous mud, 
the latter resulting from the grinding-down process to which the 
coral is subjected by fishes and other enemies. The coral ring 
of the atoll is broken at one or more points by an opening, often 
large enough to admit the passage of large ships into the quiet 
haven within. This passage into the lagoon invariably occurs on 
the leeward aspect of the atoll; this fact possessing a practical 
interest for the navigator who has succeeded in safely passing 
through the dangerous swell and surf of the seaward side. 

Noting these three varieties of coral-reefs, we may now proceed 
to inquire into the chief theories which from time to time have 
been constructed with the view of explaining their mode of forma- 
tion. Just as the nature of the coral itself, as we have seen, formed 
a subject of debate amongst the earlier writers, so the ‘ reason why’ 
the coral-polypes aggregated themselves together in the form of 
the atolls and barrier-reefs, constituted one of the knotty points 
of biological science. The same mysterious ‘ instinct,’ which was 
supposed to be the cause of their secreting lime, was credited with 
being the directing impulse in causing the selection of admirable 
sites for the coral-reefs. They formed a great protecting reef, ac- 
cording to Flinders, that they might work in safety under its shelter, 
and that the leeward aspect of the reef might form a kind of nursery- 
ground, whence ‘their infant colonies might be safely sent forth.’ 
In this case the coral-polypes are credited with the possession of 
intelligence of no mean order, and are presumed to co-operate 
together for an end and in a manner utterly unknown to be repre- 
sented in any other group of animals. Such a theory, moreover, 
leaves untouched the essential question of the causes in virtue of 
which coral-reefs should assume the characteristic forms observed in 
the atolls and barrier reefs, and the want of an explanation of the 
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Jatter points suggested a theory whose simplicity is unfortunately 
its only recommendation. It was believed that, taking into 
account the limitation in depth of living corals, these animals 
obtained a basis and foundation in land which lay submerged some 
hundred and twenty or hundred and fifty feet in the sea; so that 
every coral-reef was regarded as simply presenting us with a coral 
top to solid land. The circular form of the atoll was ingeniously 
accounted for on the supposition that the coral-polypes had built 
around the rim of a voleanic crater, and that the break in the coral 
ring affording entrance to the lagoon was represented by a fissure 
of greater or less extent in the continuity of the crater’s margin. 
The plausibility of this theory becomes sadly weakened if we 
subject its supporters to cross-examination from the physical 
geographer. For the stability of the ideas thus ventilated, it 
would require to be first proved that submarine plateaus or ridges 
existed not only in great profusion in the coral regions, but also 
that these plateaus existed at a uniform depth, so as tc afford the 
necessary basis for the operations of the polypes. That physical 
geography affords not the slightest justification or foundation for 
such a belief, is a fact known to every schoolboy ; and now that we 
are tolerably familiar with the nature of the bed of more than one 
great ocean through recent sounding and ‘dredging expeditions, 
this theory might be simply relegated to the limbo of impossible 
beliefs on the ground of its entire inconsistence with plain fact. But 
its improbability might also be argued from the fact of its assum- 
ing the existence, in the coral areas of the ocean, of sunken land, 
which could not—except on the most arbitrary of suppositions—be 
supposed to be limited to these areas alone. And as ridges of 
land within 150 feet of the surface are unknown in other seas and 
areas, the theorist would have to explain the singularity of sub- 
marine plateaus existing so plentifully in one region and their entire 
absence in another. Geological science, if appealed to in this matter, 
would own that it knew of no support which could be given to the 
assumption of local elevations in the sea-bed ; whilst it would suggest 
that the levelling tendency of the waters of the sea in smoothing 
down the ocean-bed would weigh greatly against the theorist’s 
views. Thus, if the existence of submarine ridges be disproved, this 
first theory must necessarily fall to pieces and be wholly put out 
of court. The suggestion that atolls exist on a volcanic foundation 
meets with a similar fate when tested by the facts of geology and 
the logic of common sense. It may thus be remarked, that the 
mere shape and configuration of many of the atolls is entirely in- 
consistent with this explanation, no volcanic crater possessing, for 
instance, the form of Bow Atoll, ‘which is five times as long as 
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itis broad.’ And the mere question of size is at once seen to prove 
the utterly untenable nature of the suggestion of the origin of atolls: 
since it might be asked if reason could support a theory which 
on its own showing must postulate the existence- of a volcanic 
crater 88 miles long by 20 miles broad at its greatest width, the 
latter being the measurements of one of the Maldive atolls. As 
in the previous case, this theory demands the recognition of the 
existence of numerous volcanic chains all existing within a limited 
depth of the surface ; and, in view of the utter want of evidence, 
to show that any such immense volcanic area ever existed, this 
supposition must be unhesitatingly rejected. One further idea 
emanating from Chamisso may be lastly noted. This author held 
that, as the reef-building corals love the surf, the outermost parts 
of the reef will tend first to reach the surface and so assume a 
circular form. But this idea assumes that the foundations of the 
reef in such a case consist of a flat bank, and the existence of such 
foundations is, as we have already noted, inconsistent with fact. 
The origin of barrier reefs did not receive from the naturalists and 
geologists of the past the same amount of attention as the question 
of the nature and origin of atolls; a result due to the apparently 
more recondite character of the latter problem. The great 
Australian barrier reef was alleged to be founded ‘on the edge of a 
submarine precipice parallel to the shore.’ This idea may be dis- 
missed with the remark, that no evidence is afforded that any such 
precipice or plateau exists. 

It may be affirmed that until the year 1842 no theory of the 
origin of coral-reefs which stood the test of scientific cross-exam- 
ination was promulgated. In that year Mr. Darwin gave to 
the world his views on this subject, and enunciated a theory which 
has firmly stood its ground against the most severe examination 
and criticism, and which at the present time remains as the only 
feasible theory of the origin of coral-reefs. If it be taken asa 
test of the truth of a hypothesis that it intelligently explains all 
the facts of a case and is found to be inconsistent with none, then 
Mr. Darwin’s ideas may be regarded as constituting a theory of 
the most perfect kind. And it may be fearlessly affirmed that, 
had Mr. Darwin accomplished no further investigation than his 
researches on coral-reefs, he would have been entitled to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of all who regard the advancement of 
knowledge as of supreme consequence to man’s welfare. Mr. 
Darwin spent some five or six years of his life (1831-36) as 
naturalist on board H.M.S. ‘ Beagle’ under Captain FitzRoy, and 
was thus enabled to study the coral-polypes and their work in the 
most direct and advantageous manner; whilst Mr. Dana, repre- 
senting the scientific leader of an American circumnavigating 
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expedition (1838-42) under Captain (now Admiral) Wilkes, may 
be regarded as an authority of equal rank with Mr. Darwin on 
the subject of coral-reefs. It is worthy of remark that, whilst Mr. 
Darwin’s observations were published in 1842, Mr. Dana’s report 
on coral-reefs was then in manuscript, but the conclusions at which 
these observers arrived, independently of one another, were of 
essentially identical kind, and the fact speaks powerfully for the 
implied correctness of the views promulgated by these explorers. 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, besides offering a consistent explanation of 
all the facts of coral-life, serves in the most direct manner to 
correlate and connect in the most natural fashion the various 
forms of coral-reefs. Starting with the assumption, already seen 
to rest on the most solid evidence, that, coral-life is limited to one 
hundred and fifty feet as a maximum depth, Mr. Darwin rests his 
theory of the origin of reefs on the fact that land subsides. The 
recognition of the geological phenomena known as the subsidence 
or sinking of land forms the key-note of Mr. Darwin's views ; and 
it may therefore be viewed as a pardonable digression, if the nature 
of these phenomena is in the present instance briefly explained. 
That land rises and sinks is a fact well known to the geologist, 
who can point to many areas of the earth’s surface in proof of his 
statement. Everyone conversant with the elements of geology 
knows that the majority of the rocks composing the crust of the 
globe have been formed under water, and that a process of elevation 
must be assumed to account for their present position. Thus, true 
chalk is a rock composed of the remains of the minute Foraminiferous 
shells already noticed in this paper, and the cretaceous rocks were 
deposited in the sea-beds of the past, just as the shells of modern 
Foraminifera fall to the bottom of existing oceans to form a chalky 
layer which may be destined, when elevated, to form the chalk of 
the future. Elevation of the earth’s surface thus exists as a 
primary fact of geological science. But it may be conclusively 
shown that, whilst at the present day certain areas of our earthi’s 
surface are undergoing this process of upheaval, other areas as 
surely exhibit an opposite or subsiding tendency. The fact 
that land subsides must, however, be regarded in the light of the 
obvious relations which exist between the sea and the land. The 
subsidence of land is ascertained and calculated by its fluctuations 
as regards the sea-level. Hence it is necessary that the burden of 
the change should be laid upon the shoulders of the land, and that 
the sea should be shown to be a factor of constant and unvarying 
nature in this process. That the water of the ocean obeys the 
same laws as the fluid in a vessel, is a stable fact. Practically 
we may regard the sea-level as invariable; and although theories 
of the influence of a polar ice-cap as tenting to disturb the oceanic 
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equilibrium are not wanting, such widely operating causes, even 
if proved to assist, would affect areas of so wide an extent that 
their influence would be of the most slight and meagre kind. On 
the contrary, where the changes between the level of land and sea 
are of a markedly local description and limited to a certain defined 
area, the alteration is clearly seen to have its seat in the land and 
notin the sea, the level of which, outside the defined area of change, 
can be shown to be absolutely unaltered. For example, on the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall the remains of submerged forests 
are met with, the roots of the trees being still fixed in the soil. 
As these trees must have grown on land, it follows that the inci- 
dent reveals the submergence of a land-surface. If we credit the 
sea with having risen, and suppose that the land has been stationary, 
we must be able to show not only that the whole southern coast of 
England has been similarly invaded by the sea, but that the oppo- 
site coasts of France, and all the coasts bordering the North Sea 
and Atlantic, have been inundated. It is needless to point out 
that no such evidence is forthcoming, and that we are dealing 
with a subsidence of land, and not with a rising of the sea. Ample 
evidence of the existence of large areas of land-subsidence is 
afforded by the geological survey of the southern coasts of Sweden, 
the lower streets of the seaport towns of Scania, formerly inhabited, 
being now under water. The coasts of Greenland are similarly 
being depressed, and very marked alterations in climate may be 
shown to result from the existence of these movements on the 
part of what can no longer be regarded as the ‘ stable land.’ 
Bearing in mind the fact that land may subside completely 
beneath the surface of the sea, we may ret:n from this digression 
to the consideration of Mr. Darwin’s theory of coral-reefs. 
Beginning with the fringing reef, well seen in the island of 
Mauritius, it is shown that such an erection forms the, initial stage 
of coral-formation. Here we find a natural foundation for the 
work of the living coral-polypes; the animals having fixed upon a 
natural coast line, and having at a suitable depth for themselves 
constructed a belt or fringe of coral, the seaward depth of which, 
as we have seen, does not descend below the fifteen-fathom line. 
So long 2s the land skirted by the fringing reef remains stable and 
stationary, so long will the reef remain essentially in its primitive 
condition. According as the shore slopes aoruptly or gently, so will 
the brealth of the reef be limited, or be extended out to sea. 
No increise in depth is possible, seeing that the polypes have already 
attained, or have built upwards from, their lowest depth ; andif the 
land remains in the condition in which it was when the fringing 
reef -was first. formed, the latter erection will also remain in statu 
quo. - But, in accordance with the evidence of the geologist, land 
x2 
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may sink. And if we suppose that the land on which a fringing 
reef has grown slowly subsides, changes of great extent may be 
shown to occur within the attached zone of coral life. The lower- 
most corals, being carried out of their depth, must of necessity die ; 
a new sphere of operation being at the same time afforded by the 
subsiding operation for the uppermost corals. These latter will 
therefore continue to produce new polypes, and an upward growth 
of the coral will accordingly accompany the downward movement 
of the land. If the land-subsidence continues, the increase of the 
sea-wall or outer aspect of the reef will be greater than that of its 
shore side or inward portion, seeing that on the former surface the 
conditions of life are more suitable for the growth of the massive 
reef-building corals. ‘The inner part or shore aspect of what was 
once the fringing reef thus becomes deeper and deeper as subsidence 
proceeds, and in due time we find a great coral-ridge growing up 
in front of the sinking land, and separated therefrom by a belt of 
deep water. In this way the barrier reef is evolved by the sub- 
sidence of the fringing reef. But the land may be depressed to 
a still greater extent, and as before the upward coral-growth will 
keep pace with the subsidence. If we suppose that we are deal- 
ing with the case of an island, or with land of limited extent, we 
may conceive that in time the last island peak or surface of 
original land will sink beneath the waves. The coral-growth has, 
however, been proceeding uninterruptedly as before, and the lost 
land becomes ultimately surrounded by a great wall or cup of 
coral, enclosing a quiet lake, the atoll or lagoon of the Pacific 
voyager. The final processes which the atoll undergoes consist 
in the filling up of the lagoon by débris derived from the reef, 
and in the formation of a soil on the coral ring by the action of 
the sea, which detaches fragments of coral-rock, and heaps up 
sand on the surface of the new land. The sea will drift its weeds 
on the coral-rock, and these will decay and form a fertile soil in 
which seeds carried by the winds will take root and grow; and 
ultimately some race of nomads may be found to colonise this 
strange sea-born land. Thus we observe that a fringing reef 
affords evidence of either the rising or stationary character of its 
land: the barrier reef clearly intimates the subsidence of its found- 
ations: and the atoll exists as an enduring monument erected 
over the burial-placefof old and forgotten territory. 

Such being Mr. Darwin’s views, the feasibility of his theory 
may be proved by an appeal to the facts and deductions of 
geological science in particular. First, is it capable of proof that 
the regions in which atolls and barrier reefs mostly abound, consti- 
tute areas of land-subsidence ? One vast area of this kind, extend- 
ing in the Pacific Ocean for 7,000 miles from Pitcairn’s Island and 
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the Low Archipelago to the Caroline and Pellew Islands, is a region 
wherein the work of coral-erection proceeds apace; and between 
India and Madagascar another area of depression measuring 1,500 

miles in length has been clearly mapped out. A counter-proof of 

the correctness of Mr. Darwin’s views is afforded by the deductions 

of geology in ascertaining that movements of elevation and 

depression in the earth’s crust do not proceed contemporaneously 

in the same area; the causes producing the one movement being 

opposed to those which give origin to the other. Thus volcanic 

force invariably tends to produce elevation of the earth’s crust, 

and the geologist would therefore esteem it a proof of the correct 

nature of Mr. Darwin’s theory, could it be shown that active 

voleanoes were absent from the areas in which atoll and barrier 

reefs exist. Mr. Darwin’s reply to this criticism is illustrated by 

an elaborately prepared map of the distribution of volcanoes, and 

may be given in his own words: it may ‘be considered,’ he says, 

‘as almost established, that volcanoes are often present in the areas 

which have lately risen or are still rising, and are invariably 

absent in those which have lately subsided or are still subsiding :’ 

whilst he has conclusively shown that the areas of active coral- 
formation exist as regions destitute of active volcanoes, and in 
some instances as areas possessing no volcanoes at all. ‘The regions 
occupied by fringing reefs may be said to be those in which volcanic 
matter every now and then bursts forth, and tends to elevation. 
The areas of barrier reefs and atolls are ‘wide spaces siuking 
without any volcanic outbursts; and we may,’ concludes Mr. Darwin, 
‘feel sure that the movement has been so slow as to have allowed 
the corals to grow up to the surface, and so widely extended as to 
have buried over the broad face of the ocean everyone of these 
mountains, above which the atolls now stand like monuments 
marking the place of their burial.’ 

These ideas are strongly supported by the observations made 
on raised coral-reefs. That sinking must take place in the course 
of the formation of reefs is proved by the examination of some 
raised coral-rocks, ‘as at the island of Mangaia in the Hervey 
Group, where the elevated reef rises 300 feet above the sea-level. 
These rocks must have been formed in water; and as we know 
the limit of coral life to have been 150 feet, it follows that such 
elevated reefs could not have been made ‘without a sinking of 
many scores of feet during their progress.’ Another explorer tells 
us that he can vouch for the existence of raised coral-reefs at Timor 
and Java, these coral-rocks existing at heights varying from 100 
to 200 feet above the level of the sea. 

The subject of coral and coral-reefs, like niost other studies in 
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natural science, becomes related in an intimate manner to other 
branches of knowledge, and to other trains of thought. In the 
case before us, it may prove interesting if, by way of conclusion, 
we endeavour to point out one of the many subsidiary subjects on 
which a study like the present is adapted to throw some degree of 
light. The most sublime idea of nature which man can well obtain 
is that of the uniformity and constant character of natural opera- 
tions and laws. To the student of nature, the idea of capricious- 
ness exists only as the result of an erroneous interpretation of some 
violated course of law and order; and in the modern study of 
earth-science, the geologist is led to recognise in the principle of 
the uniformity of nature the means whereby all physical actions 
are bound together in one harmonious whole. It so happens that 
the evidence capable of being adduced from the growth of coral- 
reefs goes far to prove the constant and uniform state of our 
earth throughout immense periods of time. The testimony of 
Mr. Dana with regard to the rate at which coral grows is to the 
effect that the massive corals on which the increase of reef depends 
are of very slow growth; the branching and certain other kinds 
growing at a faster rate. One-eighth of an inch per year is given 
by this author as ‘the average upward increase of the whole reef- 
ground per year ;’ and the estimate appears to be a perfectly just 
one, when judged by the evidence afforded us of the rate of growth 
in corals. All authorities agree in stating the growth of massive 
corals at a very low rate, and the time which has been occupied in 
the formation of a reef 2,000 feet thick must therefore, on Mr. 
Dana’s estimate, be set down at one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand years. ‘This computation, it must be remembered, is one 
dealing with the work of modern corals. In the far-back past 
coral-reefs existed, similar in every respect to their modern repre- 
sentatives ; these fossil-reefs in many cases evincing an immense 
thickness. Hence we are led to believe that, notwithstanding the 
alteration which our earth has undergone, it has had prolonged 
periods of rest; and the existence of a modern coral-reef may 
therefore afford evidence, not only of the immensity of past time, but 
also of the uniformity of nature’s ways and works during periods 
compared with which the furthest limits of history and even of man’s 
own age, are but as yesterday. The deductions from a study like 
the present may be fitly expressed in Laugel’s words, as giving us 
‘a higher conception of the universe than that entertained by the 
ancients ;” since science ‘no longer regards the material world as 
the plaything of mere caprice, but ‘embraces the past, the 
present, and the future in a magnificent unity, outside of which 
nothing can exist.’ 
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BY MARK TWAIN, 


ITI. 


So the Reverend and I had at last arrived at Hamilton, the 
principal town in the Bermuda Islands. A wonderfully white 
town; white as snow itself. White as marble; white as flour. 
Yet looking like none of these, exactly. Never mind, we said; 
we shall hit upon a figure by and by that will describe this pecu- 
liar white. 

It was a town that was compacted together upon the sides and 
tops of a cluster of small hills. Its outlying borders fringed off 
and thinned away among the cedar forests, and there was no woody 
distance of curving coast, or leafy islet sleeping upon the dimpled, 
painted sea, but was flecked with shining white points—half- 
concealed houses peeping out of the foliage. 

The architecture of the town was mainly Spanish, inherited 
from the colonists of two hundred and fifty years ago. Some 
ragged-topped cocoa-palms, glimpsed here and there, gave the land 
a tropical aspect. 

There was an ample pier of heavy masonry ; upon this, under 
shelter, were some thousands of barrels containing that product 
which has carried the fame of Bermuda to many lands—the 
potato. With here and there an onion. That last sentence is 
facetious ; for they grow at least two onions in Bermuda to one 
potato. ‘The onion is the pride and joy of Bermuda. It is her 
jewel, her gem of gems. In her conversation, her pulpit, her 
literature, it is her most frequent and eloquent figure. In Ber- 
mudian metaphor it stands for perfection—perfection absolute. 

The Bermudian weeping over the departed, exhausts praise 
when he says, ‘He was an onion!’ The Bermudian extolling the 
living hero, bankrupts applause when he says, ‘ He is an onion!’ 
The Bermudian setting his son upon the stage of life to dare and 
do for himself, climaxes all counsel, supplication, admonition, 
comprehends all ambition, when he says, ‘ Be an onion!’ 

When parallel with the pier, and ten or fifteen steps outside 
it, we anchored. It was Sunday, bright and sunny. The groups 
upon the pier, men, youths, and boys, were whites and blacks in 
about equal proportion. All were well and neatly dressed, many 
of them nattily, a few of them very stylishly. One would have to 
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travel far before he would find another town of twelve thousand 
inhabitants that could represent itself so respectably, in the matter 
of clothes, on a freight-pier, without premeditation or effort. The 
women and young girls, black and white, who occasionally passed 
by, were nicely clad, and many were elegantly and fashionably so. 
The men did not affect summer clothing much, but the girls and 
women did, and their white garments were good to look at, after so 
many months of familiarity with sombre colours. 

Around one isolated potato barrel stood four young gentlemen, 
two black, two white, becomingly dressed, each with the head of a 
slender cane pressed against his teeth, and each with a foot propped 
up on the barrel. Another young gentleman came up, looked 
longingly at the barrel, but saw no rest for his foot there, and 
turned pensively away to seek another barrel. He wandered here 
and there, but without result. Nobody sat upon a barrel, as is the 
custom of the idle in other lands, yet all the isolated barrels were 
humanly occupied. Whosoever had a foot to spare put it on a 
barrel, if all the places on it were not already taken. The habits 
of all peoples are determined by their circumstances. The Ber- 
mudians lean upon barrels because of the scarcity of lamp-posts. 

Many citizens came on board and spoke eagerly to the ofticers— 
inquiring about the Turco-Russian war news, I supposed. How- 
ever, by listening judiciously, I found that this was not so. They 
said, ‘ Whatis the price of onions ?’ or, *‘ How’s onions?’ Natur- 
ally enough this was their first interest ; but they dropped into 
the war the moment it was satisfied. 

We went ashore and found a novelty of a pleasing nature: 
there were no hackmen, hacks, or omnibuses on the pier or about 
it anywhere, and nobody offered his services to us, or molested us 
in any way. [I said it was like being in heaven. The Reverend 
rebukingly and rather pointedly advised me to make the most of 
it, then. We knew of a boarding-house, and what we needed now 
was somebody to pilot us to it. Presently a little barefooted 
coloured boy came along, whose raggedness was conspicuously un- 
Bermudian. His rear was so marvellously bepatched with coloured 
squares and triangles that one was half persuaded he had got it 
out of an atlas. When the sun struck him right, he was as good 
to follow as a lightning-bug. We hired him and dropped into his 
wake. He piloted us through one picturesque street after another, 
and in due course deposited us where we belonged. He charged 
nothing for his map, and but a trifle for his services; so the 
Reverend doubled it. The little chap received the money with a 
beaming applause in his eye which plainly said, ‘This man’s an 
onion ! ’ 
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We had brought no letters of introduction; our names had 
been misspelt in the passenger list ; nobody knew whether we were 
honest folk or otherwise. So we were expecting to have a good 
private time in case there was nothing in our general aspect to 
close boarding-house doors against us. We had no trouble. Ber- 
muda has had but little experience of rascals, and is not suspicious. 
We got large, cool, well-lighted rooms on a second floor, overlook- 
ing a bloomy display of flowers and flowering shrubs—calla and 
annunciation lilies, lantanas, heliotrope, jessamine, roses, pinks, 
double geraniums, oleanders, pomegranates, blue morning-glories 
of a great size, and many plants that were unknown to me. 

We took a long afternoon walk, and soon found out that that 
exceedingly white town was built of blocks of white coral. Ber- 
muda is a coral island, with a six-inch crust of soil on top of it, and 
every man has a quarry on his own premises. Everywhere you go 
you see square recesses cut into the hill-sides, with perpendicular 
walls unmarred by crack or crevice, and perhaps you fancy that a 
house grew out of the ground there, and has been removed in 
a single piece from the mould. If you do, you err. But the 
material for a house has been quarried there. They cut right down 
through the coral, to any depth that is convenient—ten to twenty 
feet—and take it out in great square blocks. This cutting is 
done with a chisel that has a handle twelve or fifteen feet long, 
and is used as one uses a crowbar when he is drilling a hole, or a 
dasher when he is churning. Thus soft is this stone. Then with 
a common handsaw they saw the great blocks into handsome, huge 
bricks that are two feet long, a foot wide, and about six inches 
thick. These stand loosely piled during a month to harden ; then 
the work of building begins. The house is built of these blocks ; 
it is roofed with broad coral slabs an inch thick, whose edges lap 
upon each other, so that the roof looks like a succession of shallow 
steps or terraces; the chimneys are built of the coral blocks and 
sawed into graceful and picturesque patterns; the ground-floor 
verandah is paved with coral blocks; also the walk to the gate ; 
the fence is built of coral blocks—built in massive panels, with 
broad cap-stones and heavy gate-posts, and the whole trimmed 
into easy lines and comely shape with the saw. Then they put a 
hard coat of whitewash, as thick as your taumb-nail, on the fence 
and all over the house, roof, chimneys, and all; the sun comes out 
and shines on this spectacle, and it is time for you to shut your 
unaccustomed eyes, lest they be put out. It is the whitest white 
you can conceive of, and the blindingest. A Bermuda house does 
not look like marble ; it is a much intenser white than that; and 
besides, there is a dainty, indefinable something else about its look 
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that is not marble-like. We put in a great deal of solid talk and 
reflection over this matter of trying to find a figure that would 
describe the unique white of a Bermuda house, and we contrived 
to hit upon it at last. It is exactly the white of the icing ofa cake, 
and has the same unemphasized and scarcely perceptible polish, 
The white of marble is modest and retiring compared with it. 

After the house is cased in its hard scale of whitewash, not a 
crack, or sign of a seam, or joining of the blocks, is detectable, 
from base-stone to chimney-top; the building looks as if it had 
been carved from a single block of stone, and the doors and win- 
dows sawed out afterwards. A white marble house has a cold, 
tomb-like, unsociable look, and takes the conversation out of a 
body and depresses him. Not so with a Bermuda house. There 
is something exhilarating, even hilarious, about its vivid whiteness 
when the sun plays upon it. If it be of picturesque shape and 
graceful contour—and many of the Bermudian dwellings are—it 
will so fascinate you that you will keep your eyes upon it until 
they ache. One of those clean-cut, fanciful chimneys—-too pure 
and white for this world—with one side glowing in the sun and 
the other touched with a soft shadow, is an object that will charm 
one’s gaze by the hour. I know of no other country that has 
chimneys worthy to be gazed at and gloated over. One of those 
snowy houses, half-concealed and half-glimpsed through green 
foliage, is a pretty thing to see; and if it takes one by surprise 
and suddenly, as he turns a sharp corner of a country road, it will 
wring an exclamation from him, sure. 

Wherever you go, in town or country, you find those snowy 
houses, and always with masses of bright-coloured flowers about 
them, but with no vines climbing their walls; vines cannot take 
hold of the smooth, hard whitewash. Wherever you go, in the 
town or along the country roads, among little potato farms and 
patches or expensive country-seats, these stainless white dwellings, 
gleaming out from flowers and foliage, meet you at every turn. 
The ieast little bit of a cottage is as white and blemishless as the 
stateliest mansion. Nowhere is there dirt or stench, puddle, or 
hog-wallow, neglect, disorder, or lack of trimness and neatness. The 
roads, the streets, the dwellings, the people, the clothes, this neat- 
ness extends to everything that falls under the eye. It is the 
tidiest country in the world. And very much the tidiest, too. 

Considering these things, the question came up, Where do the 
poor live? No answer was arrived at. Therefore, we agreed to 
leave this conundrum for future statesmen to wrangle over. 

What a bright and startling spectacle one of those blazing 
white country palaces, with its brown-tinted window caps and 
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ledges, and green shutters, and its wealth of caressing flowers and 
foliage, would be in black London! And what a gleaming sur- 
prise it would be in nearly any American city one could mention 
too! 

Bermuda roads are made by cutting down a few inches into 
the solid white coral—or a good many feet, where a hill intrudes 
itself—and smoothing off the surface of the road-bed. It is a 
simple and easy process. The grain of the coral is coarse and 
porous; the road-bed has the look of being made of coarse white 
sugar. Its excessive cleanness and whiteness are a trouble in one 
way: the sun is reflected into your eyes with such energy as you 
walk along that you want to sneeze all the time. Old Captain 
Tom Bowling found another difficulty. He joined us in our walk, 
but kept wandering unrestfully to the road-side. Finally he ex- 
plained. Said he, ‘ Well, I chew, you know, and the road’s so 
plaguy clean.’ 

We walked several miles that afternoon in the bewildering 
glare of the sun, the white roads, and the white buildings. Our 
eyes got to paining us a good deal. Byand by a soothing, blessed 
twilight spread its cool balm around. We looked up in pleased 
surprise, and saw that it proceeded from an intensely black negro 
who was going by. We answered his military salute in the grate- 
ful gloom of his near presence, and then passed on into the pitiless 
white glare again. 

The coloured women whom we met usually bowed and spoke ; 
so did the children. The coloured men commonly gave the military 
salute. They borrowed this fashion from the soldiers, no doubt ; 
England has kept a garrison here for generations. The younger 
men’s custom of carrying small canes is also borrowed from the 
soldiers, I suppose, who always carry a cane, in Bermuda as every- 
where else in Britain’s broad dominions. 

The country roads curve and wind hither and thither in the 
delightfullest way, unfolding pretty surprises at every turn: billowy 
masses of oleander that seem to float out from behind distant pro- 
jections like the pink cloud-banks of sunset; sudden plunges 
among cottages and gardens, life and activity, followed by as 
sudden plunges into the sombre twilight and stillness of the woods ; 
flittering visions of white fortresses and beacon towers pictured 
against the sky on remote hill-tops ; glimpses of shining green sea 
caught for a moment through opening headlands, then lost again ; 
more woods and solitude; and by and by another turn lays bare, 
without warning, the full sweep of the inland ocean, enriched with 
its bars of soft colour, and graced with its wandering sails. 

Take any road you please, you may depend upon it you will 
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not stay init halfa mile. Your road is everything that a road 
ought to be: itis bordered with trees, and with strange plants and 
flowers: it is shady and pleasant, or sunny and still pleasant; it 
carries you by the prettiest and peacefullest and most home-like of 
homes, and through stretches of forest that lie in a deep hush 
sometimes, and sometimes are alive with the music of birds; it 
curves always, which is a continual promise, whereas straight roads 
reveal everything at a glance and kill interest. Your road is all 
this, and yet you will not stay in it half a mile, for the reason 
that little, seductive, mysterious roads are always branching out 
from it on either hand, and as these curve sharply also and hide 
what is beyond, you cannot resist the temptation to desert your 
own chosen road and explore them. You are usually paid for your 
trouble; consequently, your walk inland always turns out to be one 
of the most crooked, involved, purposeless, and interesting ex- 
periences a body can imagine. There is enough of variety. Some- 
times you are in the level open, with marshes thick grown with 
flag-lances that are ten feet high on the one hand, and potato and 
onion orchards on the other; next, you are on a hill-top, with the 
ocean and the Islands spread around you; presently, the road winds 
through a deep cut shut in by perpendicular walls, thirty or forty 
feet high, marked with the oddest and abruptest stratum lines, 
suggestive of sudden and eccentric old upheavals, and garnished 
with here and there a clinging adventurous flower, and here and 
there a dangling vine; and by and by your way is along the sea 
edge, and you may look down a fathom or two through the trans- 
parent water and watch the diamond-like flash and play of the 
light upon the rocks and sands on the bottom until you are tired 
of it—if you are so constituted as to be able to get tired of it. 

You may march the country roads in maiden meditation fancy 
free, by field and farm, for no dog will plunge out at you from 
unsuspected gate, with breath-taking surprise of ferocious bark, 
notwithstanding it isa Christian land and a civilised. We saw 
upwards of a million cats in Bermuda, but the people are very 
abstemious in the matter of dogs. Two or three nights we prowled 
the country far and wide, and never once were accosted by a dog. 
It is a great privilege to visit such a land. The cats were no 
offence when properly distributed, but when piled they obstructed 
iravel. 

As we entered the edge of the town that Sunday afternoon, we 
stopped at,a cottage to get a drink of water. The proprietor, a 
middle-aged man with a good face, asked us to sit down and rest. 
His dame brought chairs, and we grouped ourselves in the shade 
of the trees by the door. Mr. Smith—that was not his name, but 
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it will answer—questioned us about ourselves and our country, 
and we answered him truthfully, as a general thing, and questioned 
him in return. It was all very simple and pleasant and sociable. 
Rural, too; for there was a pig and a small donkey and a hen 
anchored out, close at hand, by cords to their legs, on a spot that 
purported to be grassy. Presently, a woman passed along, and 
although she coldly said nothing, she changed the drift of our talk. 
Said Smith : 

‘She didn’t look this way, you noticed? Well, she is our next 
neighbour on one side, and there’s another family that’s our next 
neighbours on the other side; but there’s a general coolness all 
around now, and we don’t speak. Yet these three families, one 
generation and another, have lived here side by side and been as 
friendly as weavers for a hundred and fifty years, till about a year 
ago.’ 

‘Why, what calamity could have been powerful enough to 
break up so old a friendship ?’ 

‘Well, it was too bad, but it couldn’t be helped. It happened 
like this: About a year or more ago, the rats got to pestering my 
place a good deal, and I set up a steel-trap in the back yard. 
Both of these neighbours run considerable to cats, and so I warned 
them about the trap, because their cats were pretty sociable around 
here nights, and they might get into trouble without my intending 
it. Well, they shut up their cats for a while, but you know how 
it is with people; they got careless, and sure enough one night 
the trap took Mrs. Jones’s principal tom-cat into camp, and finished 
him up. In the morning Mrs. Jones comes here with the corpse 
in her arms, and cries and takes on the same as if it was a child. 
It was a cat by the name of Yelverton—Hector G. Yelverton—a 
troublesome old rip, with no more principle than an Injun, though 
you couldn’t make her believe it. I said alla man could to com- 
fort her, but no, nothing would do but I must pay for him. 
Finally, I said I warn’t investing in cats now as much as I was, 
and with that she walked off in a huff, carrying the remains with 
her. That closed our intercourse with the Joneses. Mr. Jones 
joined another church and took her tribe with her. She said she 
would not hold fellowship with assassins. Well, by and by comes 
Mrs. Brown’s turn—-she that went by here a minute ago. She 
had a disgraceful old yellow cat that she thought as much of as if 
he was twins, and one night he tried that trap on his neck, and it 
fitted him so, and was so sort of satisfactory, that he laid down 
and curled up and stayed with it. Such was the end of Sir John 
Baldwin.’ 

* Was that the name of the cat ?’ 
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‘The same. There’s cats around here with names that would 
surprise you. Maria’—to his wife—‘ what was that cat’s name 
that eat a keg of ratsbane by mistake over at Hooper’s, and started 
home and got struck by lightning and took the blind staggers and 
fell in the well and was most drowned before they could fish him 
out ?’ 

‘That was that coloured Deacon Jackson’s cat. I only 
remember the last end of its name, which was To-be-or-not-to-be- 
that-is-the-question-Jackson.’ 

‘Sho, that ain’t the one. That’s the one that eat up an entire 
box of Seidlitz powders, and then hadn’t any more judgment than 
to go and take a drink. He was considered to be a great loss, but 
I never could see it. Well, no matter about the names. Mrs, 
Brown wanted to be reasonable, but Mrs. Jones wouldn’t let her. 
She put her up to going to law for damages. So to law she went, 
and had the face to claim seven shillings and sixpence. It made 
a great stir. All the neighbours went to court; everybody took 
sides. It got hotter and hotter, and broke up all the friendships 
for three hundred yards around—friendships that had lasted for 
generations and generations. 

‘Well, I proved by eleven witnesses that the cat was of a low 
character and very ornery, and warn’t worth a cancelled postage- 
stamp, any way, taking the average of cats here; but I lost the 
case. What could I expect? The system is all wrong here, and 
is bound to make revolution and bloodshed some day. You see, 
they give the magistrate a poor little starvation salary, and then 
turn him loose on the public to gouge for fees and costs to live on. 
What is the natural result? Why, he never looks into the justice 
of a case—never once. All he looks at is which client has got 
the money. So this one piled the fees and costs and everything 
on tome. I could pay specie, don’t you see? and he knew mighty 
well that if he put the verdict on to Mrs. Brown, where it belonged, 
he’d have to take his swag in currency.’ 

‘Currency? Why, has Bermuda a currency ?’ 

‘Yes—onions. And they were forty per cent. discount, too, 
then, because the season had been over as much as three months. 
So I lost my case. I had to pay for that cat. But the general 
trouble the case made was the worst thing about it. Broke up so 
much good feeling. The neighbours don’t speak to each other 
now. Mrs. Brown had named a child after me. So she changed 
its name right away. She isa Baptist. Well, in the course of 
baptizing; it over again, it got drowned. I was hoping we might 
get to be friendly again some time or other, but of course this 
drowning the child knocked that all out of the question. It would 
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have saved a world of heart-break and ill blood if she had named 
it dry.’ 

I knew by the sigh that this was honest. All this trouble and 
all this destruction of confidence in the purity of the bench on ac- 
count of a seven-shilling lawsuit about a cat! Somehow, it seemed 
to ‘size’ the country. 

At this point we observed that an English flag had just been 
placed at half-mast on a building a hundred yards away. I and 
my friend were busy in an instant trying to imagine whose death, 
among the island dignitaries, could command such a mark of 
respect as this. Then a shudder shook him and me at the same 
moment, and I knew that we had jumped to one and the same 
conclusion: ‘The governor has gone to England; it is for the 
British admiral!’ 

At this moment Mr. Smith noticed the flag. He said with 
emotion :— 

‘That’s on a boarding-house. I judge there’s a boarder dead. 

A dozen other flags within view went to half-mast. 

‘It’s a boarder, sure, said Smith. 

‘But would they half-mast the flags here for a boarder, Mr. 
Smith ?’ 

‘ Why, certainly they would, if he was dead.’ 

That seemed to ‘ size’ the country again. 
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Patineuse. 


Tiow you glance and glint and glow 
Through the snow! 
How you shoot and skim and sail 
At the gale ! 
Flashing hither, gliding thither, Je 
O’er the level, through the hollow ; 
Hardly heeding whence or whither, 
Swiftly, shrilly as a swallow ; 
Fitting fast on fairy feet, 
Like a sunbeam over ocean ; 
You're a strophe suave and sweet 
Of the poetry of motion ; 
And, you rosy Spirit of Frost, 
You forget 
That I see you—to my cost, 
My Coquette ! 





What she will, let Lucy say 
From the sleigh ; 
They’re contented, He and She— 
Look at me! 
Look at me afar, enraptured 
With the fancy of your pleasure ! 
Ilear my heart, the heart you've captured, 
Moving with you to the measure 
Of those dear and dainty feet 
That, along the ice a-ringing, 
i'choes all so clear and sweet 
Through my happy thought are flinging, 
That about me sinks and swells 
(In the wet !) 
A romance of marriage bells, 
My Coquette ! 


White and wildering are the flakes 
Winter shakes 
From his handkerchief above! 
O my love, 
In your service he’s so zealous, 
ITe’s so careful of your blisses, 
I should swear, if I were jealous, 
That he meant them all for kisses. 
Ah, your perfect little feet ! 
All too cruel in their neatness, 
On they twinkle with you, sweet, 
In an ecstasy of fleetness ; 
Leaving with me a desire, 
A regret, 
And a memory—all of fire, 
My Coquette! 
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Cheodore Hook. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER, 


Tuat we are of a sadder race than were our grandfathers is past a 
doubt; that we are, in consequence, of a wiser, is very disputable. 
Fun, mirth, real animal spirits are dead amongst us ; over-fastidious- 
ness, false refinement, have so toned us down that no brightness 
remains in us, and we are a mere agglomeration of negatives. 
Our jests have no laughter in them, they have only the grin of a 
death’s head mocking its own corruption; and the grin can only be 
evolved at the expense of something that preceding generations 
have ennobled. Our very schoolboys are dyspeptic cynics who 
would scorn such efflorescences as once characterised men of twenty 
and thirty. Practical jokes are now held in horror,—and, regarded 
from a certain point of view, they are indefensible; but they were 
frequently the first outcomes of that vigorous life which thereafter 
made daring soldiers, sailors, and heroes of all kinds, reformers, 
explorers, the men who make a nation’s history. The old-young 
man of the present day with his cynicism, his intense realism which 
strips the very flesh off humanity and gloats upon its skeleton, 
who believes in nothing save himself, and that the whole duty of 
man is summed up in Iago’s creed, ‘ Put money in thy purse,’ who 
scorns sentiment and love as the hallucinations ofa silly bygone age, 
who finds in the noblest records of what men and women have 
done and suffered only capital subjects for burlesque, who sneers 
at everything on earth save gold; these young men have not the 
vices of their great-grandfathers, but neither have they their virtues; 
they do not publicly sin against the proprieties, neither do they 
ever sin against their own interests. 

To appreciate the vast gulf in manners that divides us from, 
say, the opening years of the nineteenth century, we have only to 
turn to the lives of the wits and humourists of that period, to the 
account of their sayings and doings, their mode of life. Endeavour 
to conceive a Charles Mathews the Elder, a, Theodore Hook, a 
Thomas Hill, a Barham, in the present day. It is an impossibility ; 
they would be as much out of place as a knight’s errant or a 
medieval monk. Fancy a man perpetrating the Berners Street 
or the Spanish Ambassador hoax in this year of grace 1877. You 
can no more imagine it than you can a mail-clad knight nailing 
his mistress’s colours against the Charing Cross Hotel and challeng- 
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ing every man who drove up in a hansom to do battle in defence 
of her peerless beauty. The sequel to both such adventures would 
be a policeman and Bow Street. 

It is with the most notorious of all practical jokers that this 
paper has todo. Theodore Hook was born in the same year as Lord 
Byron, 1788, and was likewise his school-fellow at Harrow, where, 
however, he did not remain long enough to form any intimacy with 
the future great poet. Hook’s father was a musical composer of 
some celebrity in his day; his only brother, born eighteen years 
before him, became Dean of Worcester; he was a man of wit and 
ability and the author of a couple of novels, frequently ascribed to 
his younger brother, ‘ Pen Owen’ and ‘Percy Mallory.’ In his novel 
of ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ which contains so much of his personal history, 
Theodore gives a glimpse of his youth which admirably foreshadows 
the man. ‘ My school life was not a happy one. I was idle and 
careless of my tasks. I had no aptitude for learning languages. 
I hated Greek and absolutely shuddered at Hebrew. I fancied my- 
self a genius, and everything that could be done in a hurry and 
with little trouble I did tolerably well, but application I had not.’ 
The death of his mother—an estimable woman, who might, had she 
lived, have toned down the extravagances of his disposition—when 
he was only fourteen years old, had a momentous effect upon his 
future life. His father, an easy-going jovial man, readily listened 
to his pleadings not to be sent back to school, and kept him at 
home asa companion to solace him in his affliction, though, young 
as he was, he had already given evidence of those talents which 
thereafter rendered him so famous. He had a fine ear for music, a 
beautiful voice, and was a brilliant pianist. One evening he played 
and sang two songs, one pathetic and the other comic, which were 
new to his father, and which, upon inquiry, he declared to be his 
own composition, both music and words. Mr. Hook composed 
ballad music, but had to seek elsewhere for the verses; nothing 
could be more opportune than this discovery of his son’s abilities. 
Henceforth there was a partnership. ‘So I remained at home,’ to 
again quote Gurney, ‘and was my father’s darling; he fancied 
nothing on earth was like me. I was the wittiest if not the wisest 
fellow breathing, and I have seen my respectable parent shake his 
fat sides with laughing at my jokes and antics, till the tears ran 
down his cheeks.’ 

We can imagine the clever, precocious, handsome boy, with his 
brilliant eyes, the lion of his father’s table, surrounded by such gay 
and pleasant company—actors, singers, wits, and authors—as gathered 
beneath the musician’s roof, singing, playing, punning, jesting, 
complimenting, improvising, regarded by everybody as a phe- 
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nomenon; writing songs for the theatres, petted by pretty 
actresses, and lounging in green-rooms. Such a life would have 
turned older heads than that of this mere boy. 

Rumours came to the ears of his elder brother, who was already 
rising in the Church, and who urged his father to place the youth in 
some more solid career. The Bar was decided upon, and in 1804 
Theodore was sent to Oxford. His appearance was more juvenile 
than his years. ‘You seem very young,’ sir, remarked the Vice- 
Chancellor; ‘are you prepared to sign the Thirty-nine Articles ? ’ 
‘Oh, yes, sir, forty if you please,’ was the cool reply. This levity 
so horrified the don that it was only by the strong intercession of 
his brother and his own humble apologies that Theodore was ad- 
mitted to matriculation. It being arranged that he should not 
reside until after the expiration of two terms, he returned to 
London, there to pursue a certain course of study. ‘There is 
something extremely vague,’ says Gurney, ‘in the term studying 
for the bar ; in seven cases out of ten it means doing nothing, under 
a gentlemanly pretence; in mine nothing could be more unlike 
what it professed to be. I paid my entrance money, gave my 
caution, and thenceforth proceeded to “ mine inn ” for four or five 
days each term, threw on my gown, walked into hall, and, dreading 
the fatigue of even eating professionally, wrote down my name, 
and walked out again.’ His studies were of a very different kind 
from those prescribed by the University, being chiefly directed to 
French vaudevilles, and the outcome was a two-act comic opera, 
‘The Soldier’s Return, or What can Beauty Do?’ The overture 
aud incidental music were claimed by Mr. Hook, but Theodore’s 
name did not appear upon the bill. Unlike the production of his 
pseudonym, Gurney, the piece was an immense success, and 
brought him into intimacy with two men almost as brilliant as 
himself, Mathews and Liston, with whom he remained firm 
friends through life. A second farce, ‘Catch Him Who Can,’ was 
written to display the opposite styles of humour of those inimitable 
comedians. ‘The Invisible Girl, ‘Music Mad,’ ‘Killing no 
Murder, and other farces now forgotten, and the musical melo- 
drama ‘Tekeli, were all produced before the author had com- 
pleted his twentieth year. There is as much wit, humour, and 
rollicking fun in any one of them as would serve for half a dozen 
such productions of the present time ; nothing so good had been 
written since the days of Foote, and they were most exceptionally 
fortunate in being interpreted by such actors as Mathews, Liston, 
Terry, and other artists little inferior in their own particular 
line. These works procured him an introduction to Sheridan. 
This important event is well described by Mrs, Mathews, in her 
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memoirs of her husband. A dinner was given to the great 
manager of Drury Lane, by the actors, to celebrate his victory at 
the Westminster election, and to this the young dramatist was 
invited. In the course of the evening many persons sang; and 
Mr. Hook, being in turn solicited, displayed, to the delight and sur- 
prise of all present, his wondrous talents in extemporaneous singing. 
The company was numerous, and most of them were strangers to 
Mr. Hook, but without a moment’s premeditation he composed a 
verse upon every person in the room, full of the most pointed wit, 
and with the truest rhymes, unhesitatingly gathering into his sub- 
ject as he rapidly proceeded, in addition to what had passed during 
the dinner, every trivial incident of the moment. Every action 
was turned to account, every circumstance, the look, the gesture, or 
any other accidental effects, served as occasion for more wit; 
and even the singer’s ignorance of the names and condition of 
many of the party seemed to give greater facility to his brilliant 
hits than even acquaintance with them might have furnished. 
Mr. Sheridan was astonished at his extraordinary faculty, and de- 
clared that he could not have imagined such power possible, had he 
not witnessed it. No description, he said, could have convinced 
him of so peculiar an instance of genius, and he protested that he 
should not have believed it to be an unstudied effort, had he not 
seen proof that no anticipation could have been formed of what 
might arise to furnish matter and opportunities for the exercise of 
this rare talent. 

Sheridan talked everywhere among his fashionable friends of 
this extraordinary phenomenon, with his marvellous talents for im- 
provising, and so roused their curiosity, that invitations were sent 
to Theodore for several aristocratic parties; among others, for 
one at the house of the Marchioness of Hertford. There he had 
the privilege of exercising his abilities for the delight of no less a 
person than the Prince Regent. ‘ Mr. Hook, I must see and hear 
you again,’ said the Prince, laying his hand upon his shoulder. 
And he did see and hear him again and again, at suppers and 
dinners too, and declared that ‘ something must be done for Hook.’ 
From that time, the wit was a welcome guest in the most fashion- 
able circles. 

At twenty he gave up writing for the stage, and ever after, for 
some inexplicable reason, entertained a most virulent dislike for 
everything and everybody connected with it—except his few 
chosen friends—of which he years afterwards gave bitter proof in 
the theatrical criticisms in ‘ John Bull.’ In after life, he used to 
repeatedly express his wonder that there could ever have been a 
time when that world was all in all to him, and kept himself away 
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from it as if there was contamination in the very lamps. From 

dramatic he turned to novel writing, and at twenty published his 
first novel, ‘ Musgrave,’ under the pseudonym of Alfred Allendale. 
It was an utter failure. He afterwards re-wrote it, and inserted 
it in ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ under the title of ‘Merton.’ It ap- 
pears to have been a work of little merit, in no way foreshadowing 
the brilliance of its successors. 

In the mean while, he was privately acting in his own person 
the lives of the scapegrace heroes of his own farces. It was an age 
of practical jokes—all the memoirs of the period abound with 
them—-but Hook may be regarded, if not as the inventor, at least 
as the perfecter of the hoax. His jokes respected neither time, 
place, nor person, and were played off equally upon his most in- 
timate friends and the most perfect strangers. Wrenching off 
knockers, bell-pulls, and sign-boards, of which débris he made a 
museum, was a fashionable amusement he shared in common with 
nearly all ‘the young bloods’ of the day. There is a story told of 
his carrying off a splendid wooden Highlander from before a snuff 
shop, throwing a cloak round it, and thrusting it intoa cab. ‘My 
friend,’ he said, addressing the driver, who looked rather astonished 
at the figure, ‘a very respectable man, but a little tipsy.’ Not even 
the passers-by in the street were exempt from his cool impudence. 
Observing a man of most pompous air strutting down the Strand, 
he stopped him with ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but may I ask if 
you are any one particular?’ Then, without waiting tor a reply, 
he walked off, leaving the stranger transfixed with amazement. 

These, however, are but poor specimens of his effrontery. 
Strolling one day arm-in-arm with Daniel Terry, the actor, up a 
street in Soho, his nostrils were assailed by a most: savoury odour. 
Looking down an area, he saw the servants in the kitchen below 
dressing up a very fine dinner. ‘A party no doubt,’ said Terry ; 
‘jolly dogs! what a feast! I should like to make one of them.’ 
‘Pll take a bet I do, replied Hook. ‘Call for me here at ten.’ 
Leaving his friend, he mounted the steps and knocked at the 
door. Believing him to be one of the expected guests, the servant 
conducted him to the drawing-room, where a number of persons 
were already assembled. Making himself perfectly at home, he 
had half-a-dozen people about him, laughing at his bons mots, 
before the host discovered that a stranger was present. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, he said, addressing the uninvited one, ‘ your 
name ?—I did not quite catch it ; servants are so incorrect.’ ‘Smith, 
sir, Snrith, replied the unblushing Theodore, ‘don’t apologise ; 
you are quite right, sir, servants are great blockheads: I remember 
a@ most remarkable instance of their mistakes,’ ‘ But really, sir,’ 
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interrupted the host mildly, ‘I did not anticipate the pleasure of 
Mr. Smith’s company to dinner. Whom do you suppose you are 
addressing?” ‘Mr. Thompson, of course,’ answered Hook, ‘an old 
friend of my father’s. I received a kind invitation from you 
yesterday, on my arrival from Liverpool, to dine with you to-day, 
family party, come in boots, you said.’ The host at once dis- 
claimed the name of Thompson, or any knowledge of the vivacious 
Smith. ‘Good heavens! then I have come to the wrong house,’ 
exclaimed the hoaxer, ‘my dear sir, how can I apologise? so 
awkward too, and I have asked a friend to call for me.’ The old 
gentleman, probably thinking so witty a personage would make an 
excellent addition to his party, begged him to remain. With a 
profusion of apologies, Hook at. first pretended to decline—ulti- 
mately accepted. Everybody was delighted with him, all the 
evening he kept up a constant fire of wit and repartee, and ulti- 
mately sat down to the piano, and sang extempore verses on every 
one present. In the midst of these the door opened and, true to 
his appointment, in walked Terry, at the sight of whom, striking a 
new key, he sang: 
I’m very much pleased with your fare, 
Your cellar’s as fine as your cook ; 
My friend’s Mr. Terry, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook. 

And ‘that name,’ says Lockhart, ‘ was already enough to put 
any wig in Guildhall out of curl.’ 

One day, after riding some distance in a hackney-coach, he 
discovered he had no money in his pocket to pay the fare. Catch- 
ing sight of a friend upon the road, he took him up, hoping to 
borrow from him the sum required, but the friend was as im- 
pecunious as himself. Hook considered for a moment, then, 
calling out to the coachman, desired him to drive to Mr. 8, 
a well-known West-end surgeon. Arrived there he sprang out of 
the coach, knocked loudly, and demanded of the servant who 
answered if Mr. So-and-So was within. The doctor was descend- 
ing the stairs at the time. ‘Oh, my dear sir,’ he cried in a wildly 
agitated voice, ‘I trust you are not engaged—excuse the feelings 
of a husband, perhaps a father by this time—your attendance is 
required instantly at Mrs. ——, No. — such-and-such a street. 
Don’t lose a moment: a most peculiar case, I assure you.’ 

‘I will order my carriage and go at once,’ said the Doctor. 

‘No need for such delay, I have one at the door; jump in; I 
have to go for the nurse, and will follow immediately.’ 

The lady to whose house the doctor was driven was a sour- 
tempered middle-aged spinster; her indignation upon receiving 
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such a visit for such a purpose may be imagined, and the doctor 
was too glad to escape from her very pronounced wrath. But his 
troubles were not yet over, for upon arriving home cabby demanded 
of him the entire fare, and would not leave the house until it was 
paid. 

But all such tricks sink into insignificance beside the immortal 
Berners Street hoax. The story is so well known that I must 
almost apologise for introducing it, yet no sketch of its hero would 
be complete without it. Walking down Berners Street one day 
with Mathews, he remarked a particularly neat-looking house. 
‘T’'ll bet you a guinea,’ he said, ‘ that in one week that nice quiet 
dwelling shall be the most famous in all London.’ The bet was 
taken. Within a week Hook had written and despatched 1,000 
letters to different tradesmen, containing orders for goods to be 
delivered on one particular day, and as nearly as possible at one 
hour, from coals and potatoes, to books, prints, ices, jellies, two 
thousand five hundred raspberry tarts from half a hundred pastry- 
cooks &c., from dealers whose shops and warehouses extended from 
Whitechapel to Kensington. Nor was this all; he had written in 
most moving terms for the Lord Mayor and his chaplain to come 
and take the death-bed confession of a peculating common 
councilman. Similar missives were sent to the Governor of the 
Bank, the Chairman of the East India Company, a Lord Chief 
Justice, a Cabinet Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Duke of York. Hook had taken a lodging in the opposite 
house, and with one or two confidants ensconced behind his window 
curtains watched the fun. As the appointed hour approached the 
quiet street became blocked with carts and waggons; very quickly 
the block extended from one end of Oxford Road to the other, and 
every thoroughfare leading to it soon became unapproachable. 
And still on they came from east, west, north, and south, to swell 
the confusion. Mingled with tradesmen’s wares were lawyers, 
doctors, nurses, teachers of all kind, hair-dressers, milliners, divines, 
preachers, lovers to meet their sweethearts, Members of Parliament, 
even a carriage of the Commander-in-Chief. The horror of the 
inhabitants of the devoted house can be only faintly imagined. As 
the hoax became apparent, the turmoil increased, the indignant ex- 
clamations of genteel victims swelled the roar of anathemas that 
burst from the more vulgar ones. The vehicles were so jammed 
that extrication without considerable damage was impossible ; the 
sides of carts and carriages were smashed in, and the crash of glass, 
china, and other breakables was awful to listen to; beer and wine 
barrels were overturned and their contents. spilt upon the road, 
and when at length the different conveyances moved away, the 
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streets presented a spectacle such as might have followed a terrible 
fire or a shock of earthquake. The affair of course made a great 
sensation, and there was a loud outcry for the detection of the 
perpetrator. Hook was suspected by all his associates, but his 
confidence was well kept. He considered it necessary, however, 
to be ill for a week, and afterwards take a trip into the country. 
He was only twenty-three at the time, and this is the only excuse 
that can possibly be made for such a frolic. 

To recount all the hoaxes and practical jokes in which he was 
concerned would be to write a small volume. Those who would 
learn more of them will find their curiosity amply gratified in 
the pages of ‘Gilbert Gurney’ and in the memoirs of Mathews, 
who was his associate in several. ‘Of these,’ says Lockhart, ‘his 
own talk inter pocula was the only adequate memorial. We may 
catch some outline in his Gurney and Daly, but even his pen was 
too slow and cumbrous for the vital reproduction of such scenes. 
They are nothing without the commentary of that bright cye, the 
deep gurgling glee of his voice, the electrical felicity of his panto- 
mime, for in truth he was as great an actor as would have been 
produced by rolling Liston and Terry and Mathews into one. 
So told, no mirth in this world ever surpassed the fascination of 
those early mountebankeries. We have seen austere judges, 
venerable prelates, grand lords, and superfine ladies, all alike 


overwhelmed and convulsed as he went over the minutest details 


of such episodes.’ 

Pass we on now to more serious matters. In 1812, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent did ‘do something for Hook,’ and 
something handsome too, appointing him Accountant General 
and Treasurer to Mauritius, with a salary of 2,000/. per annum. 
But the responsibilities of office brought with them no gravity to 
the irrepressible Theodore, who was as frolicsome and sans sowci 
in the Indian island as he had been in the drawing-rooms of May 
Fair. ‘We are here surrounded by every luxury,’ he writes to 
Mathews, ‘which art can furnish or dissipation suggest, in a 
climate the most delightful, in a country the most beautiful, with 
society the most gay, and pursuits the most fascinating.’ And of 
this gay society he was the king. Neither did the dignity of 
his position repress his appetite for practical jokes. There 
is a story told of an extraordinary banquet he had prepared 
for some cockney visitors to the island. ‘ Allow me to offer you 
some cat curry,’ he said to his astonished guests, who were survey- 
ing the various horrors of the table with faces sickly pale, ‘or a 
little devilled monkey? I can strongly recommend those fried 
snakes ; I’m aware there is a prejudice against them in England 
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but they are excellent when you get used to them. Hand round 
those lizards, John, they seem particularly fire.’ One of the 
victims said faintly that he would try a little lizard, but when it 
was transferred to his plate it caused a catastrophe almost as dis- 
agreeable as that recorded by Smollett in his dinner after the 
manner of the ancients. A second course of more edible and 
commonplace materials made up for the joke of the first. <A yet 
more impudent trick, however, was that perpetrated at a public 
dinner at tlie government house. On the morning of the banquet 
the Governor was taken ill, and, by a curious coincidence, his 
second in command, who presided in his place, became so unwell 
during the meal that he was obliged to retire. Hook was now 
requested to take the chair, and propose the toasts, which he did 
with a vengeance. There was not a person present down to a sub- 
lieutenant whose health he did not insist upon being drunk with 
military honours, commanding salutes to be fired after each. 
When he had exhausted the ofticers and officials he added the 
servants of his Excellency’s household, down to the cook and house- 
maid, whom he had up in the dining-room to return thanks, salutes 
being fired as before. The continuous roar of the cannon was 
deafening, and was only discontinued after the last grain of powder 
had been used. 

But this gay and pleasant life was leading up to the darkest 
and saddest episode in Hook’s career, one which cast a shadow 
over many years and threatened to blight his whole existence. 
An error to a large amount, was discovered in his accounts. 
The clerk Allan, by whom the deficiency was made known 
to the authorities, accused his principal of offering him a bribe 
to make his escape from the island. Soon afterwards Allan 
committed suicide. Hook was arrested, thrown into prison as a 
common malefactor; and after a few days sent to England under 
a military detachment to be tried for the alleged offence. 
Even under these gloomy circumstances his wit and spirits did 
not desert him. The vessel putting into St. Helena he there 
encountered Jord Charles Somerset, who was on his way to assume 
the governorship of the Cape, and who had heard nothing of 
Hook’s arrest. ‘I hope you are not going home for your health,’ 
he said. ‘ Why,’ replied the incorrigible Theodore, ‘ I am sorry to 
say they think there’s something wrong in the chest.’ Upon 
landing in England he was released from custody, the Attorney- 
General declaring that though Mr. Hook might be prosecuted for 
a civil debt, there was no ground for a criminal procedure. 

A scrutiny, which lasted five years, failed to establish satis- 
factorily either his guilt or innocence. The deficit, which was at 
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first declared to be 22,000/., was ultimately brought down to 
12,000/., for the payment of which he was held responsible. The 
most gross negligence both in keeping the books and in the care of 
the treasury was brought to light ; but this told more in favour of 
his innocence than of his guilt, since among the numerous omitted 
entries of cash received and expended, many were against himself ; 
and it appeared that the treasure boxes were frequently under the 
charge of subordinates, English, French, Indian, and mulatto clerks, 
No man could possibly be more unfitted by nature and habits for 
such an office than was Hook. ‘ Our own strong ultimate suspicion,’ 
says an impartial biographer, Lockhart, ‘is neither more nor less 
than that a general laxity had prevailed from the time when these 
motley myrmidons of the money bags hailed the arrival of the 
raw treasurer-in-chief, and took cognisance of his habits and 
manners, his utter ignorance of business and of account books, his 
open unmistrusting disposition, his gay pleasure-hunting existence 
in his new Eldorado. Let him be blamed as he deserves, but we 
may be pardoned for asking upon what principle, if he was ulti- 
mately considered guilty of more than negligence, was he not dealt 
with as a criminal and brought to justice for a most serious crime, 
more sharply than several other voluntary defaulters had been not 
very long before ?’ 

It was in 1819 that he returned to England. His father was 
just dead, and he went to reside in a small cottage in Somers 
Town, wrote for the newspapers and periodicals, and set up one of 
his own, ‘The Arcadian,’ which, however, very soon died of 
inanition. He painfully felt the change in his position, thus fallen 
from honour and affluence to disgrace and penury. A few old trusty 
friends, Mathews, Terry, Hill (the original of Poole’s Paul Pry), 
gathered about him. It was through the introduction of the first 
that he at this time made the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, 
who, like everyone else, was fascinated and delighted by his wit 
and conversation, and recommended him to a certain nobleman 
then in search of an editor for a paper about to be established in a 
county town. Sir Walter was always inclined to believe that it 
was to this recommendation Hook owed his position on ‘ John 
Bull, which appeared a few months afterwards. This brings us to 
the most famous episode of his life. 

The nation was at this period divided into two factions, the 
King’s party and the Queen’s, and never were two factions more 
virulent one against the other. Hook had already entered the 
field against the Queen in the summer of 1820, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Tentamen, or an essay towards the History of Whittington 
and his Cat, by Dr. Vicesimus Blenkinsop.’ Whittington was 
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Alderman Wood, the Queen was the cat. The projection of ‘ John 
Bull’ was conducted with the utmost skill and secrecy ; a fictitious 
editor, who never went beyond correcting a proof and was as ignorant 
of the authorship of the articles as the outside public, was engaged 
at a small salary to mask the real Simon Pure, who was care- 
fully kept in the background. The first appearance of this Tory 
thunderbolt is thus graphically described by Barham in his ‘ Life 
of Hook.’ 

‘Meanwhile the important day of publication arrived. A brief 
announcement, couched in terms sufficiently mysterious, had been 
for some weeks circulating among “ the trade,” but without attract- 
ing any extraordinary attention. And now, on the eventful 
December 16, 1820, let Hook and his coadjutors be imagined, 
seated in a oni parlour, situated in a silent, traffickless spot 
enough, though within a hundred yards of the busiest thorough- 
fare in London, denominated Gough Square—torn newspapers, 
sheets of “ copy,” “slips,” “ revises,” ‘fresh, or rather foul, from the 
printer’s hands, with all the many désagrémens of an editor’s 
room, scattered in confusion around—post hour drawing on—Hook 
himself fretting and fuming, fancying everything wrong, storm- 
ing, apologizing, starting from his chair, pacing the apartment, 
stopping ever and anon to gulp down huge draughts of a suspicious- 
looking sedative, and in the whirl and agony of excitement utter- 
ing as many good things as would have supported his paper for a 
month—at length, unable to endure suspense, seizing brush and scis- 
sors, and by pasting the disjecta membra, the corrected “ proofs,” 
upon a blank sheet, endeavouring to frame a sort of Franken- 
stein similitude of the coming stranger, all eagerness, anxiety, 
apprehension ;—when lo! just in time to save the night’s mails, 
the reeking devilet enters, bending beneath the first impression. 

‘Within a few hours the town was in a blaze, orders arrived from 
every quarter, and the office was beset with applicants. Prepara- 
tions for the distribution of the paper must have been made by its 
patrons to an extent unsuspected by the proprietors themselves, for 
so moderate had been the anticipations held as to the probable 
demand, that no more than 750 stamps had been procured. Hundreds 
of copies were in consequence struck off upon unstamped paper 
and issued in the course of that and the following day, the 
publisher making the proper affidavit and paying the extra duty 
on the Monday. The success was complete and unexampled; at 
the sixth week the sale reached ten thousand, the first five numbers 
were reprinted more than once, and the first and second actually 
kept in stereotype.’ 

No periodical ever produced so sudden and startling a sensation 
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from one end of the kingdom to the other. ‘There was,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘talent of every kind, apparently, that could have been 
desired or devised for such a purpose. It seemed as if a legion of 
sarcastic devils had brooded in synod over the elements of wither- 
ing derision.’ Thomas Haynes Bayley, Barham—and the celebrated 
song, ‘ Michael’s Dinner,’ which celebrated the Whig defeat on the 
Reform Bill is ascribed to Canning—contributed probably a few 
articles, but the honour or dishonour which attaches to the author- 
ship of nearly all the squibs, songs, and parodies which appeared 
in ‘ John Bull’ from its first number until the death of the Queen, 
is Hook’s alone. They are coarse, unsparing, and even shocking 
to our present ideas upon such subjects, but they are overflowing 
with wit and humour. An excellent collection, including one or 
two very scarce pieces, of these débiis of the once fierce battle, was 
published by the late Mr. Camden Hotten under the title of ‘ Wit 
and Humour of Theodore Hook,’ in which those curious upon by- 
gone scandals will find a rich harvest. 

As soon as they had recovered from their first consternation, 
the Whigs bestirred themselves to crush this terrible enemy. The 
printer and editor were ordered to appear at the bar of the House 
of Commons to answer a charge of libel and breach of privilege ; 
and were forthwith committed to Newgate. Every threat was 
used to make them divulge the names of the real culprits; a 
promise was made not only to stay further proceedings against them, 
but to pay down the sum of 500/. upon these conditions being ful- 
filled. In order to avoid being seen in company with the avowed 
proprietors, and to elude any watch that might be set upon the 
office, certain cotfee-houses were selected, and designated by 
numbers ranging from one to ten, at which private conferences 
might be held and the business of the paper carried on. A note 
couched in the most melodramatic terms. ‘ To-night at half-past 
eight, No. 5,’ was usually the sort of summons received by the 
printer to meet the great unknown at some obscure place of tryst 
in the purlieus of Westminster. By and by, Hook’s name began 
to be whispered about in connection with ‘John Bull;’ but he 
endeavoured to avert the suspicion by the following impudent 
paragraph inserted therein : ‘ Mr. Toropore Hoox.—The conceit of 
some people is amusing. Our readers will see we have received a 
letter from Mr. Hook disclaiming all connexion with this paper. 
Partly out of good nature and partly from an anxiety to show this 
gentleman how little desirous we are of being associated with him, 
we have made a declaration which doubtless will be quite satisfac- 
tory to his morbid sensibility and affected squeamishness. Weare 
free to confess that two things surprise us in this business: that 
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anything we have thought worth publishing should have been 
mistaken for Mi. Hook’s, and secondly, that such a person as Mr. 
Hook should think himself disgraced by a connexion with Jon 
Buuu.’ The cool audacity of this is highly characteristic of the 
writer. 

I have no intention of defending Hook’s virulent attacks upon, 
and abuse of, the unhappy wife of George the Fourth; it can 
only be said that they were justified by the code of the day, and 
after all were but retorts upon those who had exposed the private 
life of the King and abused him with equal. unscrupulous- 
ness. As to the merits of either case, it would be difficult to find 
them. 

in spite of all disclaimers, it was impossible that Hook’s con- 
nexion with ‘John Bull’ could long remain a secret, and the Whigs 
revenged themselves for their flagellations by pushing on the 
Mauritius business. In 1823 the award was given, and he was 
declared debtor to the Crown for 12,000/., was arrested and put in 
a spunging house in Shire Lane, where he remained nearly a year. 
He came out a changed man, pale and flabby in the face, with a 
figure fast tending to corpulency. He was now transferred to the 
King’s Bench, a situation far more healthy and agreeable than his 
last, where he could frequently obtain leave of absence to dine out 
with a friend; but as a rule the greater part of his time was taken 
up by literary work. After the death of the Queen, ‘John Bull’ 
became less scurrilous. Upon its first starting he had realised 
2,000/. a year (half the profits), but this income began to slowly 
dwindle. He now started several other literary ventures, among 
others ‘The London Literary Journal,’ but all failed. In 1824, 
however, he appeared as a novelist in the first series of ‘ Sayings 
and Doings.’ The sale amounted to six thousand copies. Colbuin, 
who had paid him 600/. for the copyright, afterwards presented 
him with cheques for 150/. and 200/., and gave him 1,000/. for the 
second series which followed in the next year. He was released 
from the King’s Bench in 1825, but with the understanding that 
the debt must be paid to the last farthing. Then he took a house at 
Putney, where old friends again rallied round him, while his fame 
as a novelist opened to him once more the gates of high society. 
Adversity, however, had taught him no lesson, and instead of 
economisivg to rid himself of that impending sword, he plunged 
into an extravagant style of living, removed to a house in Cleve- 
land Row, gave grand dinner parties, and, as a natural consequence, 
became burdened with new debts. By and by he had to remove 
to a smaller establishment at Fulham ; all the time, amidst alli his 
numerous fashionable engagements, working terribly hard, and 
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covering more paper with MS., says Lockhart, ‘than would have 
proved in almost any other man’s case the energetic exertion of 
every hour in every day that passed over his head.’ 

‘We may venture,’ says Barham, ‘ to supply, by way of specimen, 
a sketch by no means overcharged, of one of those restless, life- 
exhausting days in which the seemingly iron energies of Theodore 
Hook were prematurely exhausted. A late breakfast, his spirits 
jaded by the exertions of yesterday, and further depressed by the 
weight of some pecuniary difficulty—large arrear of literary toil 
to be made up—the meal sent away untasted—every power of his 
mind forced and strained for the next four or five hours upon the 
subject that happens to be in hand—then, a rapid drive to town, 
and a visit first to one club, where, the centre of an admiring 
circle, his intellectual faculties are again upon the stretch, and 
again aroused and sustained by artificial means; the same thing 
repeated at a second—the same drain and the same supply—a 
ballot, or “ general meeting,” at a third, the chair taken by Mr. 
Hook, who, as a friend observes, addresses the members, produces 
the accounts, audits and passes them, gives a succinct statement of 
the prospects and finances of the society, parries an awkward 
question, extinguishes a grumbler, confounds an opponent, proposes 
a vote of thanks to himself, carries it, and returns thanks with a 
vivacious rapidity that entirely confounds the unorganised schemes 
of the minority, then a chop in the committee room, and “ just one 
tumbler of brandy and water or two,” and we fear the catalogue 
would not always close there. Off next to take his place at some 
lordly banquet, where the fire of wit is again to be stirred into 
dazzling blaze, and fed by fresh supplies of potent stimulants. 
Lady A—— has never heard one of his delightful extempores, the 
pianoforte is at hand, fresh and more vigorous efforts of fancy, 
memory, and application are called for, all the wondrous machinery 
of the brain taxed and strained to the very utmost, smiles and 
applause reward the exertion; and perhaps one more chanson, if 
he has shewn himself thoroughly in the vein, is craved as a special 
favour, or possibly, if the call has been made too early or too late, 
some dull-witted gentleman hints that he is a little disappointed 
in Mr. Hook, and the host admits that he has not been so happy 
as he hasknown him. He retires at last, but not to rest, not home. 
Half an hour at Crockford’s is proposed by some gay companion, 
as they quit together. We need not continue the picture ; the half- 
hour is quadrupled, and the excitement of the preceding evening 
is as nothing to that which now ensues. Whether he rises from the 
table a winner or loser, by the time he has reached Fulham the 
reaction is complete, and in astate of utter prostration, bodily and 
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mental, he seeks his pillow, with, perhaps, a precisely similar 
course on the morrow.’ 

It is said that while on a visit to some great nobleman he used 
every Wednesday night, after the family had retired to rest, to 
steal out of the house, enter a post-chaise that was waiting for 
him, and ride fifty miles across country, to meet the printer to 
arrange the forthcoming number of ‘John Bull, and get back to 
the castle by the time the dressing bell was ringing; his servant 
having intimated during the day that his master was too indis- 
posed to leave his room. At the dinner-table he would be as gay 
and brilliant as ever, although his mind might be racked by a 
thousand anxieties, unpaid bills, money lost at play, arrears of 
work, books neglected which had to be finished within a certain 
time. The matchless wit and humourist whom half the world 
envied for his brilliant gifts, and the exclusive circles in which he 
moved, when alone, as his diary proves, was as miserable a man 
as could be found with a roof over his head. ‘January 1, 1840,’ 
he writes in his Journal. ‘To-day another year opens upon me 
with a vast load of debt and many encumbrances. I am suffering 
under constant anxiety and depression of spirits, which nobody who 
sees me in society dreams of: but why should I suffer my own 
private worries to annoy my friends?’ This constant feverish 
excitement and mental strain, together with the hard drinking 
habits which still lingered among the men of the Regency, would 
have worn outa constitution of iron; and of such had been Hook’s. 
His health broke rapidly. ‘In May 1841, writes his biographer, 
‘he dined for the last time with Mr. Barham; the party had been 
made up, in a great measure, for the purpose of bringing together 
him and Lord ——, one of the few magnates in literature and 
wit with whom he was not previously acquainted. Hook came 
late and appeared feeble and out of spirits, but he soon rallied, 
and throughout the evening, fortunately not prolonged until his 
powers were exhausted, bore himself bravely in the convivial 
tourney with his noble rival.’ Dining a little later with a friend 
at Brompton, as he stood in the drawing-room with his coffee in 
his hand, he turned to the mirror and exclaimed: ‘ Ay, I see I 
look as I am—done up in purse, in mind, and in body too at last.’ 
He tried hard, however, to hide the ravages of time and disease, 
and ‘made up’ with as much care as an old actor who plays 
juvenile parts. Caught one day en déshabille, by an unexpected 
visitor, he said : ‘ Well, you see me as I am at last—all the bucklings, 
and paddings, and washings, and brushings dropped for ever—a 
poor old grey-haired man with my belly about my knees.’ Up to 
within a fortnight of his death he spent many hours daily at his 
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desk working upon a novel he left unfinished, ‘ Peregrine Bunce.’ 
He died on August 24, 1841, at his house at Fulham, and is buried 
in the churchyard of that parish. The funeral was a private one, 
only a few obscure people attending it, none of his brilliant friends 
and patrons thinking it necessary to pay this last tribute to a man 
whose talents had so frequently delighted and amused them. 
Neither did they subscribe to the fund which was raised for the 
unhappy lady who had been a wife to him in all but name, and 
her fatherless children ; except the King of Hanover, who generously 
sent 5001. 

It is said that at ‘the Atheneum’ the diners fell off nearly 
three hundred yearly after Hook was no longer to be found in his 
corner near the coffee-room door. Dozens of gentlemen dined there 
two or three times a week in the season merely for the chance of 
getting near his table to catch some of his good things. In order 
not to shock the more grave frequenters of the club, when he wanted 
whisky or brandy he used to call for tea or lemonade, from which 
his place was slyly called ‘ ‘'emperance Corner.’ 

There was a tender and even romantic side to the character of 
this wit, humourist, and brilliant man of the world, which few 
suspected in his life. Twice his affections had been seriously en- 
gaged, but something had interposed to thwart them; there are 
entries in his diary which prove the wounds were not easily, if ever, 
healed. ‘They put me in what used to be her room,’ he writes, 
after visiting a friend’s house; ‘I lay in her bed, —-—’s bed! 
Oh, God, what a night!’ There are passages, too, in this record 
which bespeak a mind not destitute of religious reverence. ‘ Sep- 
tember 22, 1831.—My birthday—why to be kept joyously I know 
not, and yet I thank God humbly and heartily for all the blessings 
He has been pleased to vouchsafe to me, and those whom I scarcely 
dare call mine.’ ‘October 9, 1835.—To-day to work in various 
ways. Iam anxious and unhappy; but God, who knows my heart, 
and to whom I devoutly pray, not for myself, but for others who 
are, as far as they are concerned, innocent children of mine ; but 
I have faith in His goodness, and, sinner as I am,I do hope He will 
preserve me for their sakes.’ 

While books of ana and anecdote exist, the sayings and 
doings of Theodore Hook can never die; for who else, except 
Foote, ever said so many good things worth preserving? I can 
find room for only two or three specimens. 

While dining at Hatfield one day, Lady Salisbury remarked him 
making a series of bows without any apparent cause. At length she 
ventured to ask the reason of this eccentric behaviour. ‘ The 
fact is,’ replied Hook, ‘I have been accustomed all my life to those 
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social recognitions at table which are now interdicted by fashion ; 
and as I can’t quite get out of the habit, I usually “ take wine” 
with the epergne and bow to the flowers.’ 

A friend viewing Putney Bridge from his terrace, enquired of 
him if it were a good investment—if it really answered. ‘I don’t 
know,’ he replied, ‘ but you have only to cross it and you are sure 
to be tolled.’ When Abbot and Egerton took the Coburg Theatre 
in 1836, for the purpose of: producing the legitimate drama, Abbot 
asked Hook if he could suggest a new name, the old being too 
much identified with blue fire and broad-sword combats to suit 
the new style of entertainment. ‘ Why,’ was the answer, ‘as of 
course you will butcher everything you attempt, suppose you call 
it the Abattow.’ 

As a novelist he has fallen into undeserved oblivion. The best 
of his novels are scarcely inferior in comic power to Dickens’s most 
successful works. Indeed, there is a great similarity between the 
two humourists, the same tendency to exaggeration and caricature. 
‘In casting our eyes over the volumes,’ says Barham, ‘ we are at 
a loss to point out a single character of importance that has not 
its prototype, or an incident—the most incredible, the most true 
—that is not in some measure founded upon fact.’ Some of the 
best known persons of the day, so little disguised as to be easily 
recognisable, were introduced in his novels. He himself and Sam 
Beazley, architect and dramatist, divided Gilbert Gurney and 
Daly between them; Hull was the noted Tom Hill, before men- 
tioned as the original of Poole’s ‘Paul Pry ;’ Godfrey Moss in 
‘Maxwell, the Rev. Edward Canon, the King’s Chaplain, &c. 
Nor was the vis comica his only excellence. There is a power in 
* Maxwell’ and ‘ Cousin William’ not inferior to the best sensation 
novelist of the day. Yet all his works were composed hurriedly, 
under high pressure; the plots are badly constructed, and the 
whole requires finish. But his powers of observation, his profound 
knowledge of human nature, his fun, the excellence of his detached 
scenes must ever place him in a high rank among novelists ; and a 
perusal of his bygone books, were it only for the striking pictures 
they give of bygone men and manners, would still prove more 
profitable and amusing than that of three-fourths of those which 
have no other claim to attention than their being new. 
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¢ ANoTHER shilling to-day! Wheat is lively this year.’ 

‘Ay. Brown and Thompson have forty thousand quarters afloat. 
They'll realise something by it if matters keep on like this.’ 

‘This kind of thing makes business look wholesome. Give me 
jumps of any kind rather than the same prices in the lists from 
month to month.’ 

‘I’m not so wildas that. I like to know what I’m doing,’ 

‘I confess I don’t. I prefer letting luck do my business,’ 

‘ You were born for the Stock Exchange, Garston.’ 

‘Wish I had been brought up to it. But what’s the use 
of wishing? Is anyone going to have luncheon? I’m famished.’ 

‘Here comes old Parker. Wonder why he isn’t in this year ? 
He’s been in when things were dead against him and all of us; and 
now he won’t touch stuff when there’s a chance of pulling back the 
two bad years.’ 

‘ But he always was an odd fellow—always.’ 

‘What's he doing with that place of his? I’m told a sack of 
wheat or corn wasn’t seen in it this year.’ 

‘ Well, not many, any way.’ 

‘Poor old fellow! he’s beginning to get very weak at the 
knees.’ 

‘Ah, yes! But he’s over seventy a good bit.’ 

‘He must be seventy-five.’ 

‘Or thereabouts.’ 

A tall, bent, white-haired old man passed the group, saluting 
the speakers as he went by. He had once been a very fine man, 
six feet at least, and broad and shapely. But now he drooped 
heavily, his shoulders hung forward over his chest, and he glided 
rather than walked. 

For many years this man, William Parker by name, had been 
one of the leading importers of corn and wheat in the city of 
Watsley. He held a large store in a by-street off the quay, and 
had employed a great number of men. All at once, at the be- 
ginning of the year in which the conversation reported occurred on 
the steps of the Watsley Chamber of Commerce, William Parker 
gave up the corn trade. He discharged his labourers and clerks, 
and without issuing a circular to his friends, he took no notice of 
their correspondence, He had been a man of singular habits; 
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silent, mysterious, unsocial. No one in the city had ever eaten or 
drunk with him. He and his wife lived buried away from the 
world in a small secluded suburban house. There was but one 
domestic servant, an old gap-toothed woman, who, it was reported, 
had nursed Mrs. Parker, and had never been separated from the 
lady since that time. Mrs. Parker, a mild, gentle, slender, delicate 
woman, was much addicted to prayer and monotonous goodness of 
nature.. By force of. long habit she had separated herself almost 
as thoroughly from the world as if the end of her prayers had been 
reached. She was not a native of Watsley, and many said that 
she was Mr. Parker’s social inferior. At all events, they never went 
into society, and having no children were almost forgotten as 
inhabitants of the suburb. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Mrs. Parker, she 
regarded her husband with the most unlimited respect, not un- 
mingled with fear. She looked up to him as an oracle, and would 
have denied the evidence of her senses if his word were against it. 
One of the most remarkable things about Mr. Parker was that, 
although no one had ever seen him in a passion or known him to 
be harsh or unreasonable, still everyone brought close to him 
stood in a kind of fear. He had an absent-minded way of forget- 
ting the presence of others, and this in no small degree impressed 
his household and business servants with a kind of awe. Add to 
this was a taciturnity of the most rigid character. He often spent 
hours without once speaking although people weie near, and 
frequently Mrs. Parker had known him to come home after busi- 
ness and return to it the next morning in silence. 

He and his wife lived in a simple, not to say penurious, manner. 
‘ Why, his own clerks are better clad,’ some one said on the Chamber 
of Commerce steps. 

‘He must have a lot of money.’ 

‘You may swear that.’ 

‘What do you think he’s worth, dry?’ 

‘ Thirty.’ 

‘Thirty thousand! Nearer a hundred thousand, I should think. 
All in foreign securities.’ 

‘ And then his business taken with and with can’t be less than 
three to four thousand a year.’ 

‘ That at least.’ 

‘Odd fish !’ 

‘ Very.’ 

And in the warmth of the August, sunlight the men canvassed 
the old man as he walked down the street. 

There was much speculation in Watsley concerning what old 
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Parker would do with his money. As far as was known, he had not 
a single relative but his wife. No doubt he’d leave her a life- 
interest in the bulk of his fortune, and most probably bequeath 
the reversion to a charitable institution. Perhaps he’d found an 
hospital, or will his savings for the purchase of a park. He was 
growing old, and had secured more than ever he could use, so that 
he was wise to give up business. But why did he keep on the 
store? The rent must be considerable, and now it was plain he did 
not intend pursuing trade further. But wasn’t it strange he had 
never tried to sell the business? It would have fetched a hand- 
some sum, and what a pity to see a trade formed so carefully 
through many years dispersed for mere want of some one willing 
to carry it on! and with what scant courtesy he had treated his old 
friends and dealers ! 

As the weeks slipped away a change was noticed in the old man. 
He had always been in the habit of taking luncheon at a restau- 
vant frequented by the merchants of the city; now he went there 
no more. Throughout the day he sat in a little back office reading 
newspapers and writing letters. He had always kept so much 
aloof that few men went near him now, but those who did always 
found him poring over a newspaper through his silver-rimmed 
spectacles, or bent at his desk letter-writing. 

‘What on earth can old Parker be always poking after in that 
dingy hole of an office ?’ 

‘No one knows. He doesn’t send any circulars or letters now 
to his old customers. I know several of them, and for all they get 
from him they say he might as well be in his grave.’ 

‘ Well, since he has nothing to sell, I don’t see any great use in 
sending circulars, or writing letters offering it.’ 

‘It’s an age since I saw him lunching at Morrison’s. Has he 
given up eating as well as business ?’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha! He’s stingy enough to try it. What a fool a 
man is to go on hoarding like that and denying himself the com- 
forts of life !’ 

‘By the by, talking of eating, Garston told me he went in a 
week or two ago and found the old miser toasting a piece of cheese 
over a slice of bread. Just fancy that!’ 

‘What o'clock was that at?’ demanded Ned Plummer, one of 
the greatest humourists of Watsley. 

¢ About half-past one.’ 

‘Look here, by Jove, it must be fun to see the old fellow feed. 
Til drop in on him to-morrow. I'll ask a question about some- 
thing or other.’ 

‘ Short answer you'll get,’ 
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At the time named Ned Plummer next day strolled with a 
thoughtful air into Mr. Parker’s store. It was close to the end of 
September and very cold. The old man was seated at a small fire ; 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed abstractedly on the fire, his 
hands resting on his knees, his shrunken chest thrust forward. On 
the desk behind him lay several newspapers. 

So deep was the old man’s reverie that he did not notice Ned’s 
entry. The young man stood behind his chair for a moment. 
Mr. Parker muttered aloud, 

‘Tl have two hundred more of those Bolivians and four 
hundred Great Western. That will be, let me see, let me see. . . 
Well, never mind, it’s all right. Even if I can’t do anything better 
with them, and I know I can, I'll keep them. The Bolivians are 
sure to come right.’ 

This was somehow out of key with the spirit of Ned Plummer's 
visit, although there appeared almost a ludicrous contrast: between 
such transactions and toasting a pennyworth of cheese to flavour a 
roll. Ned Plummer had inadvertently made a discovery which 
went far to explain away Mr. Parker’s recent actions, and which at 
the same time rather dulled the edge of Ned Plummer’s humour 
by disclosing the easy way this old man handled large sums of 
money. An idea occurred to him by following which he might 
get further into the secrets. 

‘Good day, Mr. Parker, he said briskly, at the same time 
moving his feet as though he had but just come in. 

The old man did not hear, he sat still gazing into the fire. 

‘Good day, Mr. Parker,’ repeated Plummer in a louder voice. 

Mr. Parker slowly turned his head round, looked at the 
speaker with a dull, lack-lustre, introspective eye, and muttered 
mechanically, ‘Good day.’ It was quite plain he did not recognise 
his visitor. The image of the young man was in his brain, but the 
brain did nothing with the guest who entered through the eyes. 
No sooner had he spoken than he fixed his glance once more on 
the fire. 

Plummer shuffled his feet to try and arouse him, and said, 
‘Mr. Parker, I have a few hundred pounds to invest, and as I 
know you are well acquainted with all the good things going, I 
thought I’d take the liberty of asking you what would be best.’ 

During the course of this speech the sitting man stood up and 
confronted the other. All vagueness and uncertainty had left his 
eyes, and instead of the dull gaze there was a quick, sharp glitter 
in them. 

‘Yes, young Plummer, you did quite right to come to me, 
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and my best advice is at your service. Ido happen to know some- 
thing about the markets.’ 

‘It’s only three hundred, but I may as well have it ina safe 
thing; and a good thing as well.’ 

‘Certainly; and I can put you in the way of it.’ He spoke 
with cordiality and animation. 

‘You do a great deal in that way ?’ 

The old man smiled a deprecatory smile, shook his head play- 
fully, and whispered, ‘ Yes, a little.’ 

‘ By Jove,’ thought the young man, ‘ but old Parker is altered! 
Why, he’s quite sociable and friendly. What can be the matter? 
He must be making money like slates.’ Then he said aloud, ‘ And 
I suppose you find it to do pretty well?’ 

‘Do!’ he exclaimed with enthusiasm, drawing himself up to 
his greatest height. ‘Do! Why, young Plummer, alchemy need 
never be thought of now! There is the Stock Exchange. Just 
look here.’ He produced from a drawer a number of slips of 
paper. Each slip contained an account for one week. The figures 
were enormous, and young Plummer ran them down with some- 
thing approaching dread. 

Mr. Parker went on: ‘* My transactions last month reached toa 
total of one million two hundred and four thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine pounds fourteen and tenpence.’ 

The young man stood aghast. His imagination was appalled 
by the enormity of these figures. He waited for the other to speak 
again. 

‘The nett profit after deducting all losses and charges was not 
contemptible. I made two thousand three hundred and six 
pounds one and sevenpence, as you may see on examination.’ 

‘Suppose, sir, I were to place my few hundreds in your hands, 
would you be kind enough to invest them for me? You are 
familiar with such matters, and I know nothing about them.’ 
When Plummer had spoken first of investing money, he had no 
intention of doing anything of the kind. But the splendours now 
revealed to him completely dazzled his eyes. ‘Of course,’ he 
thought, ‘I couldn’t ask him to speculate for me with my money ; 
that would be too much.’ Thus, he who had come ‘to scoff re- 
mained to pray.’ 

‘I shall be most happy indeed, my young friend. There is 
nothing would give me more pleasure. I knew your father well : 
a most upright and honourable trader, and my services in such 
matters may be fully relied on by his son.’ 

Wonder on wonders! Not only had the dull silent old man told 
all about his business, but moreover offered to do his best for one 
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who had comparatively a slight knowledge of him ; what miracle 
had been wrought in his nature! Had success changed a silent, 
isolated, abstracted man into an enthusiast overflowing with anxiety 
to befriend? Here was the discoverer of the philosopher’s stone 
keeping it no secret, but expounding and sharing it as freely as 
if it were air. 

Ned Plummer went away like one in a dream. Without being 
conscious of the turns he was taking, he drifted towards the 
Chamber of Commerce, on the steps of which he found Garston and 
others. 

‘Well, did you see theold fellow at his bun and cheese ?’ 

© No.’ 

‘ You are usually a lucky fellow, Plummer; how do you account 
for your misfortune ?’ 

‘He is immensely connected with stock speculations.’ 

‘Ah! Is that it? We always thought there was something of 
that kind on.’ 

‘And he was as cordial and friendly with me as if I were his 
own son. So changed a man I never met. I didn't think a 
miracle could do it.’ 

Ned Plummer then related all that had passed. His listeners 
were for a while incredulous, but at length they began to see he 
was quite serious and truthful; and when the little after-luncheon 
gossip was concluded, the men went away somewhat depressed by 
the history of their neighbour’s success. 

Next day young Plummer brought the money. 

They had a long conversation in the course of which the old 
man went further into details of gigantic operations. One thing 
struck young Plummer as peculiar. With all this vast buying and 
selling, telegraph boys never entered that store. He was now on 
such familiar terms with the speculator that he felt he might put 
a question without risk. 

‘ You use the wires a good deal?’ 

‘No, never.’ 

‘ Never!’ 

‘Never.’ He rose with a smile and drew a huge roll of paper 
fromadrawer. Before unfolding it he said: ‘It is only the tyro who 
is not aware of what is going to happen until it is necessary to use 
the wires. The man who cannot see clearly four-and-twenty hours 
ahead has no business to risk a sixpence. Unless you can gauge 
the consequence of remote causes, keep away from the brokers.’ He 
spread out the paper. It was as large as a sea chart, and pre- 
sented the appearance of the plan of a battle. At the top were 
parallelograms of red ink, characterised by initial capital letters, 
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From these parallelograms hung a number of black ink lines, not 
parallel to one another but waving now this way, now the other, 
and not all the one way. On the left and right margins of the 
paper there were dates, and inside the dates words. 

‘You see,’ the old man explained, pointing to the red marks 
and the initials, ‘these are the various kinds of stock; the lines 
represent the course of variations, those to the right indicating an 
upward tendency, those to the left a decline. The dates on the 
left-hand side are of the day present, the dates on the right of the 
next day to that one on which the continuation of the line to the 
date on the left is made. Thus the right is always twenty-four 
hours in advance of the left, that is at morning. The words on 
the left show events which absolutely influenced the market that 
day ; the words on the right those in the future which I calculate 
upon influencing the market on the next day. If you look closely 
you will see that in no single instance have I made an important 
false anticipation. That is the way I work.’ 

While Mr. Parker exhibited and expounded the chart there 
was almost a feverish anxiety in his earnestness. His whole soul 
seemed centred on the pages. 

The young man looked in awe at the singular engine by which 
almost a million and a quarter had been played with in the course 
of a single month. He felt stupefied and dull, and ran his finger 
down the margins, reading the words as though they were in a 
tongue but little known to him. When his eyes reached the end 
of the left-hand column, he glanced across the sheet to observe the 
predictions for the next day. A moment he seemed at a loss ; 
passed his finger from the date across the horizontal lines, and then 
looked up, saying ina tone of respectful inquiry, 

‘Mr. Parker, you will excuse my remarking it, such enormous 
sums may depend on it, but you have not posted the fluctuations 
for to-morrow ?’ 

The old man started and, fixing his spectacles on his nose, 
looked. ‘ Bless my soul!’ he cried hastily and with a slight tinge 
of colour in his pale thin cheeks and an obvious trembling of the 
hands. ‘ You are quite right. In my anxiety to arrange my own 
transactions for to-morrow, I quite forgot. But I have it all so 
clearly in my head, that I fancy I see it before me. I had better 
put it down at once. Give me the money, and I shall make this 
all right in half an hour.’ 

The young man handed him the money, and retired. 

When William Parker was alone he closed the door of his 
office and began striding up and down in great excitement. He 
passed his hand through his thin white hair. Inflating his chest, 
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he threw back his shoulders and looked proudly around. His eyes 
shone brightly, and his whole air was that of a man who after a 
long struggle with fate had triumphed at last. 

‘Ha!’ he muttered exultingly, ‘my system vindicates itself! 
People begin to see how simple a discovery has reduced stock- 
jobbing to a certainty. I shall write to the newspapers about my 
invention. I don’t want to monopolise. Only for the excitement, 
I should not touch another speculation. I'd realise all doubtful 
or purely speculative ventures and lock up safely in mortgages on 
land, or in Consols, or something of that kind. But I must have 
matter toemploy my mind. It won't do for me to sit brooding 
all day. I’ve been too much given to that kind of thing, and it 
won't do to go on brooding now. No, no!’ 

The latter portion of this speech was uttered in a tone of half 
anger, half fear, and at the last two words he shook his fist in a 
threatening manner. 

After a moment’s silence he continued more calmly, 

‘T’ll twn over a new leaf. That’s what I must do. I’m too 
much isolated. I’m too lonely. I’ve been all my life eating my 
head away with this thinking, and now I’m grown old and require 
a little relaxation. Besides, I know people will weleome the in- 
ventor of the great key to success on the Stock Exchange. They 
are sure to want to see me. I'll turn over a new leaf and go about 
more. There isno good in my keeping this place on. Tl give it 
up. I can do all my writing at home, and maybe towards the 
end of this year I'll withdraw altogether from money transactions. 
But here’s young Plummer’s three hundred—that must be invested. 
I must write this afternoon. I may as well do it now. Let me 
see; let me see.’ 

He placed his open palm on his forehead and stood awhile in 
thought. Then sitting down he resumed his soliloquy while 
arranging his papers. ‘The best thing for this young man is three 
of the New Amalgamated Discounting Company’s. They’re now 
at 98 and are sure to be 105 before three months. Ill get him 
three of them. I can’t help liking that young man, and I'll do my 
utmost for bim both now and at any other time he may want me; 
he was the first to ask my advice and behold my system, and I 
shall always look on him as the most intelligent man in Watsley.’ 

On his way home that evening he was in such excellent spirits 
that he stopped and spoke to two or three men he knew, and ac- 
quainted them with his intention of giving up his store, and rest- 
ing himself from all business cares. With the most friendly 
frankness, he informed each that he had been a heavy and success- 
ful speculator on the Stock Exchange, and that, as he had done so 
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well, and did not wish to be much longer burdened with the great 
weight of thought, he would most likely in a few more months 
abandon jobbing altogether. 

All whom he had speken to were astonished at his unusual lo- 
quacity, and each agreed that old Parker had talked more to him 
then than in a month of any previous time. Success improves 
some men, they said, and here was an instance. 

When he got home he informed his wife of all his new resolu- 
tions, and furthermore, that he contemplated altering their estab- 
lishment and living in a manner more suited to their fortunes. 
Then for the first time in all his life, he went into details of his 
financial affairs, until his wife stared with amazement. 

She fell to wondering later why he had hoarded all this money, 
and lived so meanly. They had no child to leave it to. Of late 
he had been more penurious than ever, and the very evening that 
he told her he owned absolutely more than half a million sterling 
there was not a single shilling in her possession, and a better din- 
ner than she had been able to provide might easily be found in 
the house of an artisan. 

At night she lay awake thinking of all his wealth, and sadly 
lamenting they had no child or grandchild to whom they might 
leave it. They were now both quite old; the period of enjoyment 
was passed, and in the decline of life, towards the limit of that 
decline, they had become so enormously rich that she could form no 
conception of the sum. Oh that one child had been given to 
them! But now all this wealth would go among strangers, whose 
hearts were barren of love for them, whom they had never loved. 

Next morning Parker seemed in even betterspirits. There 
was a tinge of colour in his pale cheek and a great brightness in 
his eyes. 

‘Do you know, my dear,’ he said to his wife, as they sat at 
breakfast, ‘I have decided on delaying no longer to show my 
friends my plan of operating on the Exchange, and I purpose 
taking the plan with me to-day to the Chamber and explaining it 
to them ?’ 

As he went out, his wife, to her intense astonishment, heard 
him hum an air. 

He hastened to his office and remained there till noon. Then 
taking out his chart, he proceeded with it under his arm to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and walked into the reading-room. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Watsley is situated in a street 
running parallel to the quay, and as the quay is very wide and 
only a few yards distant, and more pleasant, the street has no great 
traffic. At noon most of the merchants of the city found their 
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way to the Chamber, for then the second supply of telegrams 
came. Old Mr. Parker never missed noon at the Chamber, and 
consequently his arrival caused no surprise. But some looked at 
the huge roll of papers, and the flush in the cheek, and the bright- 
ness in the eyes. 

The old man awaited his opportunity with a little impatience. 
The telegrams at length appeared, were read, discussed, and 
blessed or cursed. Then, just as the talk about them was flagging, 
the old white-haired man stepped up to a table in the centre of the 
room and unrolled his chart, saying in a full firm voice, 

‘Gentlemen, will you allow me to show you an invention 
of mine by which I govern my speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change ?’ 


‘Holloa! Fennes! back from the sea? Hope you enjoyed 
it?” 

‘Oh, yes, very much indeed, thank you. We had such lovely 
weather. What news since?’ 

‘I suppose you heard of poor old Parker ?’ 

‘I saw only a short account in a paper. Tell me all about it.’ 

‘Well, you see, he never was sorich a man as we thought him, 
and the last two bad years stranded him altogether. As you know, 
he always paid cash and got cash ; he was working very neatly, and 
was cleaned out, with a swept floor, last January, both for stock and 
cash. This acted on his mind to such a degree that it turned it. 
He used to write letters and put them into a safe. These letters 
were all addressed to a London stockbroker, and made belief to 
buy and sell enormous quantities of stocks and shares; but there 
really never had been any purchase or sale at all. You must know 
young Plummer went one day into the store and heard him talk- 
ing to himself about large transactions. He asked him to invest 
some few hundreds for him. The poor old fellow promised, and 
next day showed him a plan or chart by which he said he guided 
his speculations. Well, the day after he walked into the Chamber 
with this chart, and spread it out on the table. We all noticed 
his bright eyes and flushed cheeks, and whispered how well he was 
looking. Just before beginning to explain about the chart, he 
looked up and said, “ Gentlemen, in my old days I am going to 
put on the new man and turn over a new leaf!” 

‘The words were hardly out of his mouth when he bent forward 
and fell flat on the table. We sent for doctors, but they said he 
was dead: heart disease and over-excitement,’ 

‘Poor old Parker! I’m really very sorry; it’s enough to make 
a man quite melancholy. What of Plummer’s money ?’ 
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‘ Oh, that was all right. The poor old fellow was loyal, and 
sent off the money ; Plummer has the value, and everyone thinks 
they’re a good investment. The doctors said that having had so 
many imaginary dealings and no real one, and a real one coming 
at last, made the old fellow mad altogether, and brought about his 
sudden death.’ 

‘No doubt—no doubt. Poor old fellow! we'll miss him.’ 


RICHARD DOWLING. 
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A Home without ‘Hands.’ 


Ir is more than twenty years since ‘The Greatest Plague of Life,’ 
which had for its subject our domestics, was published, and the 
Plague is not stayed. Indeed, people begin to speak of the servants 
of twenty years ago as if they were angels in comparison with those 
of to-day. Our present ones, however, have at least this attribute 
in common with angels—they have wings and fly away. It is 
marvellous to the student of human nature, who is also a house- 
holder, to observe their love of change. One would really think, 
presuming that ‘a young person’ found herself tolerably comfort- 
able in a family and fairly treated, that she would be slow to leave 
it for another; averse to exchange even certain inconvenience for 
evils that she knows not of, but might easily guess. It is not 
generally known that in below-stair circles, a domestic who has 
had the want of spirit to remain under the same roof for more 
than two years is known as ‘a Frump.’ ‘To-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new’ has become our servants’ motto. 

What is still sadder is that mistresses are not sorry to part 
with them after this short experience. The new housemaid 
sweeps clean; but in a very few days, flue—and worse—begins 
to accumulate. The new cook—but this is too melancholy a 
subject to be dwelt upon. Who does not know the rapid grada- 
tions of the master of the house’s criticisms from ‘ A Perfect Trea- 
sure!’ down to ‘ My dear, this woman is poisoning us’? Very often 
she begins with poisoning us. There is nobody so promising as a 
new cook; and, alas, none whose promises so signally fail in bear- 
ing fruit—or, at least, anything else but fruit: it is possible she 
may be able to stew pears. It is not that desire outlives perform- 
ance, for she has neither the will nor the skill. She knows nothing, 
and will not be taught. It seems to me that women decide upon 
becoming cooks just as men go into the wine trade—not because 
they know anything at all about it, but because they are conscious 
they are fit for nothing else, and it is comparatively genteel. 

‘For, cooking for a small family, John,’ says the poet, ‘is a 
most golluptious life,’ but it does not always make life ‘ golluptious’ 
for the small family. 

Thinking much over these calamities, and estimating the 
supposed panacea for them, the Lady Help, at her true value 
(expressed mathematically by the sign —1), an _ intrepid 
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woman has just published a book to show how we can do without 
the Greatest Plague of Life altogether. It is called ‘ Household 
Organization,’ and takes its motto from no less a personage than 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius :—‘ From my tutor I learnt endur- 
ance and to want little and to work with my own hands.’ The 
lady’s name is Mrs. Caddy—a very fit one for so domestic a writer— 
and the work is published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Although 
our authoress makes what is somewhat Hibernically termed ‘ a clean 
sweep, and might be therefore supposed to be somewhat wltra in 
her opinions, she is very just and fair: only occasionally betraying 
the little weaknesses of her sex in onslaughts on tobacco (a sure cure 
for ‘temper,’ Madam, we do assure you) and on the indolence and 
inutility of the male. The old patriarchal feeling, which of old 
bound servant to master, has died out, she at once allows, on both 
sides: ‘we rate our servants [she means estimate, not blow up] as 
we do our tradespeople who come periodically to polish our bright 
stoves, clean our chandeliers and wind our clocks, and only care 
whether they do their specified work well or ill, taking no further 
trouble about them; sometimes we treat them as the horses who 
draw our carriage, and see that they are well fed accordingly ; and 
sometimes we look upon them as machines merely.’ We have 
‘drifted into habits of great expense, and have allowed our houses 
to be filled with a greedy and destructive class, for this simple 
reason—that we are idle. Gloss it over as we may by calling it a 
desire to reserve time for higher aims, the truth remains the same: 
we neglect our duties in order that we may live in idleness and 
devote ourselves to pleasure. Like the southern planters, we have 
got to consider Labour disgraceful. If a visitor calls, a young lady 
who is making the bodice of a dress will shove it under the sofa 
cushion and affect to be engaged upon a gold-braided smoking-cap 
half worked at the shop. We can neglect our children, leaving 
them to vulgar associations and worse, in order that we may have 
leisure for frivolities.’ These are hard words, but they are truths. 
The book, though very funny as we shall show, has bits of good 
sense init. For example, ‘ Housekeeping,’ it says, ‘is one of a girl’s 
natural instincts; when a child has no real work of the kind, mark 
how she takes to dolls’ houses; it is only quenched by (so-called) 
accomplishments being put in its stead. 

In the preface there is a little treatise on Turkish finance, and 
a hint at fallen fortunes, which suggests that the experiment to be 
narrated was dictated by necessity; but it will be seen that the 
poverty was of a very genteel description indeed—quite a high- 
art sort of poverty—and the authoress is by no means one of 
that dreadful sort who boasts of having seen better days. The 
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better days were those in which she had discarded servants alto- 
gether. 

‘Let us Englishwomen,’ is her stirring appeal, ‘make an 
effort to rescue ourselves from this bondage [to our domestics], 
this constant drain on our resources; and leaving to men the 
duty to the state, let us seek our work in the rule and guidance of 
the house, securing, as Ruskin says, ‘ its order, comfort, and loveli- 
- ness.” But especially must we insist upon its loveliness.’ There 
was a little book published some years ago, called ‘ How to dress 
on fifteen pounds a year,’ which aroused the fiercest indignation in 
every woman and the most delusive hopes in her lord and master, 
and the advice contained in which would have been priceless had 
not the authoress taken it for granted that everyone to whom it was 
addressed had, to start with, a very extensive, not to say luxurious 
wardrobe, which only required small additions during her natural 
life: and the weak point of ‘ Household Organization’ seems to us 
to lie in the same direction, though it is fair to say that the writer 
in this case seems to be aware of its existence. She acknowledges 
that the alterations necessary to be made in a house without 
servants would cost what, to fall in with her esthetic views, we 
may call ‘a pretty penny,’ but she contends that, once made, the 
expense would be repaid within the year by the saving of servants’ 
wages, and waste, and habits of destruction. 

I had got this far in the exposition of our author’s views, in a 
private account which I was giving of them to an ancient lady of 
experience, when she abruptly stopped me with this appalling 
remark : ‘It is all very fine to talk of doing without servants, and 
letting one’s daughter do all the work of the house, but Who is to 
empty the slops?’ A parlous question indeed: but our authoress 
is equal to it. In this Elysium, all the basins are provided with 
plugs and pipes that communicate with the waste pipe. There is 
no difficulty at all, in fact, where one would think difficulties were 
insuperable. ‘The tug of war,’ as our authoress calls it, is some- 
where else. ‘Men will do much for glory and for vain-glory, even 
to using cold shower-baths in winter, and to breaking the ice in 
them; but I never yet heard of the man who would take the 
trouble to empty his bath after using it.’ No woman, we are 
informed, is equal to the task of turning the water out of a large 
flat bath into a pail single-handed. This is the crucial test of 
the superiority of the male, and yet he won’t doit. You can’t 
get a man ‘to enjoy his tub, pour away the water, put up his 
tub, and say nothing about it.’ [Diogenes was probably the only 
exception. } 

Of course lighting fires is not an agreeable occupation for 
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young ladies: but it is light work enough when ‘all the stoves are 
gas stoves. The gas fire is ‘the keynote of my system of domestic 
economy. Can the most delicate woman ‘think it a hardship to 
light the tripod in the breakfast-room, whereon stands an enamel- 
lined kettle ready filled over-night, or else a coffee-pot always full, 
and only waiting for the match to be struck to make it hot?’ 
The description of the tripod, when subsequently used for the 
eggs to be boiled on it, or the bacon or kidneys fried, is a most 
appetising one: but it is not to be compared to the Watteau-like 
picture of washing up the breakfast things, when the horrid men 
are gone to their business. ‘ From the sideboard drawer will be 
taken a neatly folded tea-cloth, ornamented most probably [this is 
a charming touch] with open work at each end, or adorned with 
colour in the style of the Russian household linen in the collection 
of the Duchess of Edinburgh.’ This is what a dishcloth is sub- 
limed to in our era of domestic ‘ loveliness.’ Another sylph is in 
the mean time, we will not say ‘dusting the drawing-room,’ but 
‘the feather brush is being wielded as a wand’ in that apartment 
by a lady housemaid, who is recommended to wear a muslin cap to 
keep the dust from her silken tresses; nay, the very style is suggest- 
ed; ‘these caps, when made of Swiss muslin and with a full border 
edged with Valenciennes lace [let us hope some of those Turkish 
bonds were realised], are most becoming.’ These exquisite portraits, 
however, are as nothing compared with that of the Lady-cook in 
her bower of a kitchen fitted up in the Swiss style. [It must be 
premised that this apartment is always upstairs. The underground 
chamber, which was once the scene of the unholy revels of the 
professional and her myrmidons, is now a lumber-room, or set 
apart for the males to stupefy themselves in with their horrid 
tobacco.| The shelves have a border of fretwork in sycamore 
above their edges. The window curtains are of Swiss muslin. 
* Oval wooden pails, with a board on one side left tall and cut out 
for a handle,’ are recommended, as both useful and artistic, ‘ and 
baskets like those carried by the Swiss mountaineers at their backs. 
A cuckoo clock and a few hooks of chamois-horn carry out the 
effect. Characteristic ornaments, such as paintings of Swiss scenery 
and flowers in wooden frames, wood carvings on brackets, wooden 
bears as match-boxes, wooden screw nutcrackers, should be col- 
lected during visits to Switzerland’ [for we have plenty of money 
for tours now we have got rid of the servants]. All this is charm- 
ing, and reminds us of a favourite chamber of our boyhood in the 
Coliseum in the Regent’s Park; but the best is still to come. 
‘A Swiss costume will be found as practically useful as any 
dress the young cook can wear, and will add a great charm and, 
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loveliness to the scene.’ [So I should think,’ here interposed 
the old lady of whom we have made mention. ‘I wonder what 
the butcher-boy thought of her in her Swiss costume’!] Again 
our authoress was equal to the situation; the butcher never 
sees her; or at least catches only a glimpse of her through the 
revolving shutter of the front door. This mechanical contrivance 
comes under the head of ‘ Tradespeople, Calls, and answering the 
Bell.’ [Our old lady was triumphant about that: ‘ Who answers 
the bell, I should like to know ?’ | 

The kitchen being above stairs, and that abomination a back 
door being non-existent, or nailed up, every application is of course 
made to the front door, and the difficulty is thus met. There are 
four classes of people who knock at this door. ‘The family, 
tradespeople, visitors, and casuals’ [not to mention run-away 
knocks]. The master and mistress have latch-keys. [It is 
characteristic that the latter fact is taken for granted]. The 
rest of the family use a particular knock. ‘For several years 
past,’ says our authoress, ‘my family have used four single knocks, 
which is a sign sufficiently unlike other knocks to be recognised 
immediately.’ So we should think: there has been nothing like 
it since the performance of the Cock Lane Ghost. Then there are 
the tradespeople, who first call for orders and then with supplies : 
they are never admitted into the Elysium—-some may call it the 
Asylum—-under discussion. The front door is fitted with a turn- 
stile door ‘like the birdcage gates of the Zoological Gardens,’ 
which only work one way. ‘This is provided with a turn-table, on 
which the various desired objects are placed by the tradesmen, 
through an orifice ‘necessarily large enough to admit a leg of 
mutton.’ How this is to be accomplished so that the lady- 
housekeeper gives her own order, independent of a_hireling, 
without being exposed to the public gaze, is somewhat vaguely 
explained. For, though ourselves the pink of politeness, we can 
fancy no spectacle more likely to rivet our attention, as passers- 
by, than the vision of a lady, in a Swiss or other esthetic cos- 
tume, presiding over a buttery hatch of the size of a leg of mutton. 
Moreover, the calls of visitors seem to be a little glossed over. It 
must demand considerable mental courage, or great audacity, to 
tell your friend that you are ‘not at home’ with your own lips, 
even if the buttery hatch is kept shut, and you gave him or her the 
information through the letter-box. On the other hand, if you 
wish to be at home, it cannot be pleasant for a young lady to 
acquaint a footman with that fact through that extraordinary leg- 
of-mutton orifice. We think, since costume is studied, that the 
door-opener for the day should be attired as a nun appearing at 
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the grille; with perhaps a veil (of Valenciennes) and a neat little 
wooden cross from Switzerland. 

When we visited the kitchen, we omitted to call attention to 
the scullery; and especially to the sink. This is a spot on which 
we don’t expend much decoration in ordinary houses: but matters 
are very different when we are our own kitchen maids. ‘ The sink 
should be a shallow bath of Marezzo marble, and finely coloured. 
I should select it of a colour harmonizing with the general style of 
the kitchen. The best possible sink would be of real marble highly 
polished, but the cost of this,’ we are told, ‘ would preclude its use 
in an economical household.’ Servants or no servants, we think 
we could get on without a polished marble sink; but we do not 
think we could get on without dinner; and this important event 
is, to say the least of it, slurred over. ‘We admit the merits of the 
young lady in Swiss costume, surrounded with carved nutcrackers, 
but how about her cooking? ‘ Many persons,’ our authoress allows, 
‘dislike to have their cooking done by gas, and it 7s objectionable 
for roasting and boiling; still, there are such numerous inventions 
in roasting and boiling, each more perfect than the rest, that only 
the embarrassment of selection can cause hesitation in making a 
choice.’ Now this is not practical—indeed, it sounds more like a 
practical joke. Dear Madam, we must have a kitchen jive, and the 
daughter of the house whose complexion is of least’ consequence 
must look after it. ‘Joints of meat, we are told, ‘with potatoes 
and Yorkshire pudding, are as well cooked at the baker’s as at 
home.’ A monstrous statement which strikes at the very root of 
culinary science; and, moreover, who is to take the meat to the 
baker’s and bring it back again? Not the baker, it is certain. 
Under the head of Marketing we have an alluring picture of one 
of the fair denizens of this retreat giving her orders at the various 
shops, and bringing home small parcels—‘ any parcel, for instance, 
that is no heavier than a little dog. But the beef and the 
potatoes and the Yorkshire pudding, with their artistic cover, may 
weigh as much as a Newfoundland! 

No: the culinary part of the subject is, as we have said, glossed 
over ; and the reason is to be found in other parts of this remark- 
able volume. Our authoress is esthetic, cares but little for such 
sublunary-matters as'meals; she is probably devoted to.old china ; 
and is assuredly addicted to that melancholy performance, ‘a little 
music in the evening,’ which shortened the days of a late cabinet 
minister. There is an observation about the heinousness of permit- 
ting people to talk while music is being played in the drawing- 
room, which arouses our worst suspicions. Who has not made one of 
an evening party, we do not say with the poet, ‘all silent and all 
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damned,’ but all silent, and consigning to eternal perdition in their 
hearts some indifferent but exacting performer on the piano ? 

Then again, our authoress rejoices in drawing-room games ; 
‘happy rhymes,’ and ‘cross questions and crooked answers,’ what 
she calls ‘ paper games,—capital promoters of laughter, and whet- 
stones to the wit—if one is only clever enough to play at them ;’ the 
very things, in fact, which make our Christmas evenings so terrible. 

We have no doubt that everything is in a high style of Art in 
the Elysium that has been pourtrayed for us, but we doubt its 
comfort, or its attractions for the sterner sex; we don’t like that 
notion of saving money out of the servants for foreign tours. It 
somehow suggests that the tenants of the Elysium were anxious to 
get away from it, and as far as possible. 

This uncomfortable impression is to be regretted, because in 
some respects the book is so sensible. It admits the necessity of 
the male—for window-cleaning purposes: better done, by the by, 
we are told, ‘with old newspapers wetted’ than with cloths as 
usual. It grants that once a week the hateful domestic must be 
admitted in the form of a char-woman, for general cleaning opera- 
tions, and for whitening the doorstep. It allows that the washing 
cannot be done at home. It makes every effort, in short, to con- 
vince us that its propositions are reasonable ; and to a considerable 
extent, it succeeds. We have to acknowledge some practical hints 
that may be useful even in our present Promethean-like condition, 
with servants preying on our vitals. ‘A cold dish-cover,’ we are 
informed, for example, ‘will freeze a leg of mutton to the very 
marrow. Yet how often is the precaution of warming our dish- 
covers neglected! On the other hand, we should not be surprised 
to find the same fault at the Elysium which we have before now 
discovered to our cost at the tables of china-maniacs;. cold 
plates—because the china is too valuable to be put to the fire. 
Our author gives some capital advice on the importance of securing 
food in its season, when luxuries which the indolent believe to be 
beyond their reach are to be procured at a moderate figure. 
‘Venison is by no means an expensive viand, if the market be 
watched,’ she says. We picture to ourselves the fair inhabitants 
of the Elysium ‘watching the market’ for venison, and wish we 
were as great with the pencil as we are with the pen. ‘Gracious!’ 
exclaims our old lady, ‘think of venison as an article of economy !’ 
The ‘ persons represented,’ however, in this domestic drama without 
‘supers,’ are not necessarily very poor. Our authoress applies her 
system to all families whose income does not exceed three figures. 
If we have 9991. a year, and no servants, we may surely ‘ watch the 
market for venison,’ 
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One advantage accruing from a house without servants is that 
the attics are bowers. ‘I have known an attic in Baker Street [a 
house in Baker Street without servants seems to us the triumph 
of our author’s theory] so converted by the invention and taste of 
a young lady as to live in one’s recollection as as pretty a summer 
room as any country rectory could boast, by being papered with 
bright flowery paper all over its sloping roof, and its window made 
cheerful by climbing plants and flowers.’ We can hardly conclude 
our notice of this remarkable volume more agreeably than with 
that enticing picture. Still, we must not omit the division of 
time in the Elysium. Our authoress adopts the old lines, 


Six hours to work, 

To soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world, 

And all to Heaven,— 


which, it will be perceived by the mathematical reader, leaves 
an hour to spare. 

Our private impression is that this was set apart, not ‘for 
daily service in the church for those who wish to attend it;’ that 
is surely included in the ‘all to Heaven ’—but for ‘ watching the 
market’ for venison, or other luxuries more suitable to a cooking 
stove. 
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gether too robust, to be open to this danger. And this, strange 
to say, Pennicuick at once understood, though his false notions of 
female honour had allowed him to make so grave a mistake in the 
first instance. Moreover, it was not in her nature to play the hy- 
pocrite, and notwithstanding the apprehensions she entertained of 
her husband’s guessing the truth of the matter—a totally ground- 
less fear, by the way, for he was the most unsuspicious of men— 
her behaviour towards his friend had changed from that hour, and, 
though it hinted nothing of the hatred with which she regarded 
him, became austere and chilling. This was the only way the 
poor woman had of declaring war; she could not appeal to her 
natural ally her husband; whereas, her enemy did appeal to him ; 
drew him from his allegiance to her, or helped to draw, by widen- 
ing every little breach between them caused by her unhappy 
temper ; encouraged him in all those paths, to which he was al- 
ready too prone, that led him away from home; and in the end no 
doubt contributed to their separation. 

Ralph Pennicuick knew that he had done this, but had never 
felt a pang of remorse in consequence. In his eyes, Mrs. Conway 
was an ill-conditioned waspish woman, and he sincerely pitied his 
friend for having married her. The best thing Conway could do, 
in his opinion, since he had been fool enough to tie such a stone 
round his neck, was to give her as much line as possible ; the rope 
could not be cut, but it could be elongated. He had advised him 
to go abroad ‘out of reach of Madam’s tongue,’ but not more 
strongly (so he flattered himself) than he would have urged the 
same course on any other man in the like position. But his heart, 
in truth, had been set hard against her. He never thought of her 
more directly as respected himself than as a cold-blooded prude, 
but her contempt for him inspired his actions. The recollection 
of all this, and the knowledge of her animosity towards him, height- 
ened as it had been by intermediate events, had without doubt 
gone far to quiet his conscience in his falsehood to his friend— 
which was after all only a different sort of falsehood (with fraud 
added) from that which he had originally contemplated—but the 
love of money had been at the root of the matter; and it remained 
there still. He did not like Mrs. Conway a bit better because she 
was dead. He was quite above that weakness which softens some 
of us towards those with whom we have not ‘ got on’ when they 
are removed by death; indeed, in this case, his foe had died in a 
manner studiously devised, as it seemed, for his discomfort. But 
now that she was gone, he felt that one of his chief springs of evil 
action was removed ; that a flange, as it were, that had helped to 
keep him on the line of wrong, had given way ; and though he must 
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still go on, that it would now be more difficult for him to do so. 
For Nellie Conway had given him no cause of offence whatever. 
He even knew (for he knew everything that concerned himself) 
that the girl had done her best to mitigate her mother’s antipathy 
towards him, and though the thought of robbing the widow and 
the orphan had been made almost tolerable to him, now that the 
question narrowed itself to the orphan alone, the idea of injuring 
the harmless, helpless girl, the only child of the man that had died 
for him, was well-nigh insupportable. : 

But between shrinking from wronging her and rising to the 
height of righting her at a cost of 20,0001. there was a great gulf. 
Having once reconciled himself to keeping that sum of money to 
himself, he was not the man to begin arguing so delicate a ques- 
tion of conscience all over again. It had cost him a good deal— 
all his peace of mind, and half his powers of digestion—to estab- 
lish the matter to his satisfaction, or partly to his satisfaction, and 
he was not going to be disturbed by casuistry. Only he did desire, 
now, much more even than before, to feel less like a villain. AlI- 
though never liberal in his dealings, he had been a scrupulously 
honest man all his life, until this great temptation to do evil 
without risk had been too much for him. No amount, or scarcely 
any amount, of gain could have induced him to rob another man ; 
for in this case he did not feel that he was doing this; he was only 
keeping money which, though he had agreed to part with it, had 
never left his hands, and therefore seemed somehow still to be his 
own. And it was really so much better, taking the matter all 
round, that he should keep it. What would a girl like Nellie 
Conway, for example, who had been brought up in a homely and 
quiet way, do with 20,000/.? It would be the ruin of the sim- 
plicity of her character, and would mark her as a prey for every 
fortune-hunter. As to her father’s dying wish that it should be 
so, the case was a precisely parallel one to that of the ‘pious 
founders’ of old, who, with the intention of doing good, did from 
their bequests a great deal of harm instead, and whose post- 
mortem arrangements were therefore very properly set aside by 
Act of Parliament in favour of some more useful plan. In spite of 
his determination not to reopen the question, Ralph Pennicuick in 
fact found himself going over again all the old round of self- 
extenuation and self-apology, except of course that there was now 
only Nellie on whom to fix his thoughts. 

Raymond had not as yet spoken a word to him about her, but 
he had an uneasy consciousness that the boy would speak, and it 
would be therefore well to take precautions.. As to making her 
an heiress at his own expense, and then permitting his son to 
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marry her, the idea was almost as distasteful to him as that of 
simple restitution. Ralph Pennicuick not only loved money, but 
power ; especially power over his own flesh and blood : and perhaps 
in no case—though he had always enjoined on him the propriety 
of ‘marrying money ’"—would he have been pleased to see his son 
independent of himself. He had great confidence in the sense of 
future advantage, of benefits to come, and very little in the force of 
natural affection, and he deemed the best way to keep a son under 
one’s thumb was to keep a tight hand on him with something in 
it. In this, as we know, he utterly misjudged Raymond’s 
character, but such mistakes are the penalty always paid by egotists, 
however sagacious. ‘To them the world is peopled by Frankensteins 
of their own creation, who are necessarily wanting in the attributes 
which they do not themselves possess. 

On the very day of the funeral of Mrs. Conway, Ralph 
Pennicuick returned to his own rooms in the Albany, and sat 
down to compose a letter to Nellie. He chose that time, not only 
because it was the earliest date on which the thing could with 
propriety be done, and the sooner it was done and off his mind the 
better, but also because he was safe from interruption from 
Raymond. The lad had been as usual very dutiful, and was 
always looking in upon him to enquire after his health, which in 
truth was far from good ; he was willing to stay and dine, or leave 
his father to himself, just as the latter pleased, and had thus 
unknowingly often afforded him intense relief. Ralph Pennicuick 
had hitherto been the most independent of men; he was not 
indeed particularly ‘full of resources’—which generally implies 
drawing, painting, playing the flute, making artificial flies, 
deciphering double acrostics, and other little elegant accomplish- 
ments—but he was generally satisfied with his own society and the 
companionship of a cigar and a French novel ; but there were now 
times when it seemed intolerable to him to be alone. And yet 
Raymond's company had been unpleasant to him from the appre- 
hension that he might return to the topic of Nellie Conway. The 
recency of his own return to England and, later, the catastrophe 
of Mrs. Conway’s death, had hitherto perhaps preserved him from 
the discussion of this unpleasant subject, but he had a presenti- 
ment that it would come sooner or later, and it was well to take 
precautions. Under ordinary circumstances, and when no such 
weight was on his mind as now habitually oppressed it, he would 
have taken a very short way with both Raymond and the girl: 
‘Marry and starve’ would have been his reply to the former, while 
he would not have scrupled to point out to the latter, that if in 
becoming his son’s wife she was under the expectation of making 
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a good match, she was mistaken. But with the consciousness of 
what he had done as respected her dead father, and of what he was 
resolved to fail to do as respected herself, he could not take this 
high hand. He had been a bully and he had of late become a 
scoundrel ; but he could not—at least as yet—brazen out his crime 
by any species of tyrannical swagger. He had, as we have seen, 
already astonished Raymond by his unwonted liberality towards 
the widow and her daughter, and the same tenderness of conscience 
led him now in the same direction, and even still further, inasmuch 
as the survivor was not objectionable to him. Only his mind was 
fixed that she should never marry Raymond. 

It was under these circumstances that Ralph Pennicuick 
composed his letter to her. 

‘My dear Miss Nellie,—You will, I am sure, understand that 
nothing short of serious indisposition prevented my attendance 
at / 





Here a strange thing happened; the door of the bedroom in 
which the dead woman had lain up to that very morning opened 
slowly outward. It was a thing that had happened to him—as it 
has probably happened to all of us—half a dozen times before. 
An insecure catch of the lock, a draught, a weakened hinge—any 
or all of these things might have occasioned it; but the effect 
upon the witness was very remarkable. His fingers stiffened upon 
the pen and grew damp and clammy, his brow was bedewed with 
sweat; his eyes stared at the advancing door with stony horror. 
This was but for a minute at most: then he rose quickly, walked 
steadily to the door, closed it, and resumed his seat. His occupa- 
tion, however, he was unable to resume. His mind was clear as to 
what he wished to write, but his trembling hand could no longer 
obey his wishes. He sat feeling his wrist and noting its pulsations 
by the clock upon the mantelpiece and with an anxious look upon 
his face. He was no longer a prey to superstitious terror, but 
thoroughly alarmed upon his own account. Nothing but physical 
ailment—something seriously wrong in his system—could have 
caused him, he was well convinced, to have been so weak and 
foolish. He felt as if he had had a warning—not of the super- 
natural sort—and it was not the first by many, though he had never 
before experienced so rude a shock. His sea voyage had been by 
no means so beneficial as he had promised to himself; he had been 
nervous and ‘shaky’ all along, and, having no confidence in the 
chief surgeon, had resorted to a remedy which he knew to be a 
dangerous one. He turned to it now, though by no means eagerly 
—as he was aware might be the case some'day. He took from 
his side pocket a silver flask, and poured himself out a little 
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brandy ; ‘just a thimbleful, as he murmured to himself in an 
apologetic tone. ‘I must really see Green about this before it goes 
any further.’ 

Then he lit a cigar, and placing his chair so that he faced the 
bedroom door, continued his letter. 

‘ You will, I am sure, understand that nothing short of serious 
indisposition prevented my attendance at the funeral of your poor 
mother. Iam deeply grieved not to have been able to pay her 
that last sad tribute of respect; but, to say truth, I could not 
trust myself to do so. My health, already broken down by recent 
events, has altogether given way beneath this last catastrophe.’ 

Here he paused, pen in hand, and then wrote, with many 
alterations and erasures: ‘There are no more friendships for me, 
to be called such ; and when I have seen Raymond suitably married, 
I feel that then there will be little else for me to live for.’ The 
word ‘suitably’ had been selected with especial care. He gave an 
approving nod as he wrote it down. ‘One satisfaction, however, 
I have promised myself; namely, to make sure that she who was 
nearest and dearest to my departed friend shall be placed above 
all carking care. You must permit me, dear Miss Nellie, for his 
sake [here his hand shook so that the words were hardly decipher- 
able: but that was of small consequence, as the note was but a 
rough copy], to settle on you, for life, the sum of four hundred 
pounds a year. The first quarter of this, as you may be in present 
need of funds, [ shall instruct Mr. Tatham, my solicitor, to pay 
over to you at once.’ At first he intended to end here; but on 
perusing the composition, it struck him that the allusion to 
Raymond’s future prospects as respected matrimony had hardly 
sufficient directness. ‘I need not say how pleased I shall always 
be to hear of your well-being, and especially to welcome, in due 
time, the man who may have the good fortune to win your heart, 
and supply to you the place of those whose loss now doubtless 
appears irreparable. | 

‘ Yours always faithfully, 
‘ RaLpn PENNICUICK.’ 


It was a letter by no means characteristic of the writer, and 
had consequently cost him infinite pains. But upon the whole he 
was well satisfied with it. It was liberal (or at least the recipient 
must needs think so); it was sympathetic, as he flattered himself ; 
and, above all, it expressed his intentions as to Raymond without 
the possibility of a mistake. It did flash across him for a moment 
that, if his offer was accepted, the girl might take his money and 
his son too, who, with that three hundred a year of his own, of the 
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possession of which he was yet in ignorance, would then have sufficient 
for an independent subsistence. But there would be an opportunity 
of guarding against that in the deed of settlement. It would, at 
all events, be doing more harm than good to allude at present to a 
contingency which. the letter itself placed, by implication, out of 
the question. 

It was some hours before the post went out to Richmond, but 
Ralph Pennicuick felt that the sooner it was sent the better ; and 
wishing, for certain reasons of his own, that it should not pass 
through Mr. Hatton’s hands, he went out and posted it himself at 
once. 


CuaPtER XXX. 


A DEUICATE TOPIC. 


Ir when we lose a limb the pain were done with, so much im- 
portance would not be attached to that misfortune ; but, as every- 
body knows who is acquainted with one who has thus suffered, 
there are periods when the patient seems to undergo the agony 
afresh, besides those ordinary and frequent occasions when, through 
accident, the wounded man receives a blow, and all the torments 
of the original catastrophe are renewed again. And thus it is with 
a wounded conscience. We may have taken the strongest measures 
with it; the ‘ actual cautery,’ as it were, may have been applied, 
and we may flatter ourselves that, although a certain inconvenience 
-—a sense of being no longer whole—may remain with us, the 
mischief has found its limits; that we shall not again be troubled 
by those remorseful pangs which are felt at first. But, alas, we 
find that no such comfort is vouchsafed us: the wound is there, 
and not until we have received so many such that we are morally 
head to foot a festering sore, do we lose the sense of its individual 
pain. 

Ralph Pennicuick was what is called in pulpit phrase ‘a man 
of sin’ in many ways; but the course which he had adopted and 
was still pursuing with respect to his dead friend was the one dis- 
honest action of his life; nor could he hope, by any subsequent 
behaviour, to become callous to it. He had flattered himself that 
when he had once made up his mind to neglect to fulfil his bargain 
with Conway, the affair would cease to give him trouble; the 
feverish days and wakeful nights that had befallen him had long 
proved that hope fallacious, and now he found that everything 
which had reference to his delinquency—however remote—was an 
instrument, not, indeed, of punishment, for punishment suggests 
expiation, but of retribution, and remorse, and woe. Even the 
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narratives he had been compelled to give of Conway’s death, the 
feelings he had been forced to affect concerning it, the reasons for 
this and that, in connection with it, he had been obliged to invent, 
had been gall and wormwood to him; but these references to the 
wronged dead were painless compared with the direct communica- 
tions it had been necessary to have with the wronged living. The 
very idea of them had, as we have seen, been so hateful to him, 
that at some risk of involving nearer relations between Nellie and 


his son than already existed, he had sent Raymond as his envoy to ~ 


Richmond ; in spite of which precaution, the widow had visited 
him in person, discomfited him to the last degree with her sus- 
picions and accusations, and eventually so died as to seem to lay 
her very death at his door. Then, in self-defence, he had had to 
write to Nellie about the inquest, a task which cost him not a 
little ; and after all these things he had suffered a recurrence of his 
original feelings of remorse and shame. And now, when he had 
posted that second letter to the girl, which had seemed such a 
masterpiece of policy, and so thoroughly adapted for the main 
purpose he had now in view (and which, indeed, threatened to 
become the main purpose of his life), namely, that of quieting his 
own mind by a judicious expenditure of money on Nellie, now, to 
his great disappointment and almost to his indignation, the cries 
of his half-stifled conscience broke forth afresh. 

As he sat in his lonely room waiting for Raymond’s return from 
the funeral, he felt so far from satisfied with himself that he had 
to debate the question of his own scoundrelship all over again, as 
though it had not already been settled half-a-dozen times in his 
favour. It seemed that there must be always a right of appeal for 
that unhappy case, however he might get it arranged or com- 
promised in the courts below. Four hundred a year, there was no 
doubt, was an income sufficient for any young lady, and when, as 
in this instance, she had been accustomed to economical ways, it 
was something more than sufficient, it was handsome. But it was 
not the income derivable from 20,000/., except at two per cent. ; 
and it also suggested no hint of its being the interest of any such 
sum. Again, it was doubtless better for the girl that she should 
be thus provided for, and, while placed in comfort and even afflu- 
ence, should be at the same time removed from the arts of Irish 
and other adventurers. But the question that would still intrude 
itself upon Ralph Pennicuick’s mind, was what Arthur Conway 


had thought upon that matter when lying between life and death 


in Dhulong prison; he had probably been as good a judge of what 
would conduce to his daughter’s happiness as a stranger; but at all 
events, aud however that might be, it was certain that in return, 
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for a very material value received, he had imposed certain conditions 
on his seeming friend which that gentleman had wilfully declined 
to fulfil, and was still declining. It was there, in the tail of the 
thing, that the sting lay. It was not as if he had robbed a man, 
and had done with it; robbery had become, as it were, his profes- 
sion ; it sometimes entailed the most shocking responsibilities upon 
him-—such as the death of a fellow-creature, since certainly but for 
his behaviour Mrs. Conway would not have died; but he must 
needs follow it for all that; it was a business from which he could 
not retire ; he was now robbing an orphan girl. 

There was another thing that troubled Pennicuick immensely, 
though he fought against it with all his weakened powers. He had 
had from the first a consciousness that Arthur Conway was cognisant 
of what he was doing, and was in a manner present with him 
during all his planning and scheming to reconcile his conscience 
with himself and make all things pleasant and comfortable ; and 
since the widow’s death this conviction had grown upon him. 
Moreover, he now fancied them both possessed of his shameful 
secret, and regarding him with accusing eyes. This monstrous 
idea was one very inconsonant with his nature, and which his 
intelligence exceedingly resented; it got the mastery over him 
only in moments of physical weakness, and never after a good 
meal or a glass of wine; but it always seemed on the watch to 
possess his mind. It was not substantive at present; he never 
actually seemed to see these phantoms of his brain, but he had a 
secret fear lest he should see them, and this (among other things) 
made his own society distasteful to him. If the companionship 
of others was not absolutely a comfort to him, he felt it to bea 
sort of safeguard. 

It was with genuine satisfaction therefore that Ralph Penni- 
cuick received his son’s visits, and never more so than on the 
afternoon of Mrs. Conway’s funeral, when he had made provision 
in his note to Nellie against all consequences, in case the topic 
which he had always apprehended should be started from Raymond’s 
lips. He felt sure that Raymond would come, and he did so. 
He was in deep black of course; his face was pale; his eyes looked 
as if he had been weeping. It was natural enough, and his father 
had expected it, for he knew the lad to be of a sentimental nature ; 
‘soft’ like his mother before him; and yet he resented these 
evidences of emotion. He felt it as a reproach to himself that 
his son should be so tender-hearted towards these Conways, though 
it was his own wish to affect to be so: and he also suspected that 
the tenderness had something to do with his liking for Nellie. 
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‘Well, my lad, you must be glad it is over. It must have 
been a sad morning’s work.’ He purposely spoke curtly to let 
Raymond know that he did not wish to touch upon the subject 
more than. was necessary. 

‘Yes, sir; it was very sad.’ 

‘You told her, of course—I mean Nellie—how deeply I felt 
for her, and how I regretted my enforced absence from the funeral.’ 

‘TI had no speech with her at all, sir; she was not in a state to 
be spoken to.’ 

‘Ah, I dare say; poor girl! Well, well, these are things that 
happen to all of us. All we can do is to make it as easy as we 
can for her. Those Wardlaws fortunately seem to have taken a 
fancy to her.’ 

‘Yes; they are kindness itself. Mrs. Wardlaw told me they 
are going to take her away to the seaside, somewhere, as soon as 
possible.’ 

‘ Quite right to remove her from all painful associations. The 
very thing I should have advised myself. We must take care, 
however, to save her from all sense of obligation.’ 

‘I think that can hardly be, sir; indeed, I think it is a 
comfort to her to feel indebted to such good friends.’ 

‘In a sentimental point of view, no doubt; but she would not 
like them to pay money for her.’ 

‘They are not people to think of that,’ said Raymond confi- 
dently. 

‘Very likely not; I dare say they are free enough with their 
money; persons of their class often are; but I confess, from what 
I have seen of them, they seem rather a vulgar couple. At all 
events, I have taken measures to place her upon a proper footing 
with them.’ 

*I hope you have not written to Mr. Wardlaw,’ said Raymond, 
flushing up, ‘to offer——’ 

‘Of course not. I have nothing to do with Mr. Wardlaw. I 
have written to Nellie herself. She is a sensible girl and will, 
I am sure, understand her own position. I am going to allow her 
400l. a year for life ; that will be an ample provision for her wants, 
while at the same time it will not attract the greed of adventurers. 
If she marries suitably—’ here Ralph Pennicuick rose and put 
the clock straight upon the mantelpiece, to avoid meeting his son’s 
eyes—‘I propose in addition to settle a lump sum upon herself 
and children.’ 

‘I have afew words to speak to you, father, upon that subject,’ 
said Raymond suddenly, moved by an impulse of desperation, 
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I expressed them in a letter to you I sent to China, but which 
you have not as yet received.’ 

‘About a settlement on Nellie Conway, returned the other, 
with affected astonishment; ‘how could that possibly have 
happened ?’ 

‘No, sir, not about the settlement, but about Nellie herself. 
I—that is she——-’ 

‘Now, I hope you are not going to make a fool of yourself, my 
lad,’ interrupted the other sharply. ‘Iam not in a state of health 
to endure worry.’ 

‘I am very sorry to give you any annoyance, sir, but this is a 
matter upon which some time or another I must speak, and if I 
were silent now you might afterwards accuse me, with good reason, 
of duplicity. From my childhood upwards I have loved no human 
being as I have loved Nellie Conway—— ’ 

‘You are certainly candid,’ put in Ralph Pennicuick ; ‘ you 
make no exception, then, even of your father.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I have always loved you also and striven to obey 
you in all things; but this is a love of another kind, a boy’s love 
for a girl you may say, but it has passed through that phase, and 
is now a deep-seated passion, the one hope of my life.’ Raymond 
paused, from sheer agitation, for he was deeply moved ; his father, 
who had produced a penknife, and had begun deliberately to pare 
his nails, regarded him with an amused air. 

‘ This is curious, my dear Raymond, but it is not unparalleled, 
though I confess I have never experienced anything of the same 
kind myself. Perhaps I was not quite so particular in the objects 
of my attachments; before I was your age I had half-a-dozen of 
them.’ 

‘I have never loved but one woman,’ returned the young man 
gravely. 

‘Dear me! and you are almost one-and-twenty! The gentle 
passion, however, does sometimes delay to seize a man till late in 
life; then, as with the measles, it is all the more dangerous; at 
sixty, my dear Raymond, you will be like the Grand Turk.’ 

‘I beseech you, sir, not to treat what I am about to say to you 
as a jest,’ answered the young man earnestly. ‘I know that my 
appeal is distasteful to you; it grieves me more than I can express 
to urge it under the present circumstances ; I entreat you, however, 
to bear with me. It is the first time, I think, that I have ever 
had the misfortune to act counter to your wishes.’ 

‘Let us say to propose to act counter to them,’ observed the 
other quietly. 

* Indeed, sir, there are some matters which override all the 
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ordinary rules and duties of life,’ replied Raymond quickly. ‘My 
heart is so bound up in this one that I cannot answer for my own 
fealty to you. We are told to leave father and mother to cleave 
to her that is our wife—— ’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you have dared to marry this girl!’ 
cried Ralph Pennicuick, starting up in fury. 

‘No, sir; I have not married her.’ For the moment he 
wished he had, since such a possibility had crossed his father’s 
mind ; he would now have known the worst that could be done 
with him; and it could be no worse--—or so it seemed to him— 
than being denied his suit. 

‘It is lucky for you, sir,’ answered the other menacingly, but 
not without a sigh of relief. ‘ You would have been married over 
a broomstick, since that is how beggars wed. I shall now take 
care, in making arrangements for this young woman’s subsistence, 
that no misfortune shall happen to her such as you have had in 
contemplation.’ 

‘This is the penalty of frankness, then!’ observed Raymond 
bitterly. 

‘It will be the penalty of filial disobedience, sir,’ answered the 
other curtly. ‘I stand aghast at your audacity, but not more so 
than at the craft and cunning that have been disclosed in this girl 
so early. She has been much mistaken, however, in her calcula- 
tions.’ 

‘ You misjudge her altogether, father,’ said Raymond, interrupt- 
ing in his turn, but speaking with great gravity and deliberation. 
‘Craft and cunning are unknown to her. She does not harbour a 
selfish thought. She is utterly ignorant of my appeal to you.’ 

‘And also of your devotion to her, no doubt,’ observed the 
other cynically. 

‘She knows I love her. How could she help knowing it, when 
I have been her companion for years? Nor do I deny that my 
love is returned, though I have not her permission to affirm it.’ 

This piece of delicacy was, unfortunately for his own views, 
quite lost upon the elder gentleman. If he had understood what 
Raymond literally meant, that Nellie had forbidden him to use 
her as an ally in pleading with his father, he might have made 
some capital out of it; but he set down this statement as merely 
another specimen of the young fellow’s ‘ maundering’ and ‘ soft- 
ness’ which was to be met with contemptuous indifference like all 
the rest of it. Still his réle was to be good-natured as well as 
firm. 

‘My good sir, this whole love affair of yours is a chimera,’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘a mere monster of your amorous imagination. It 
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can no more take a solid practical shape than yonder clouds over 
Piccadilly. It will presently dissolve—perhaps with a tear or two 
on her side—and leave the future all the clearer for both of you. 
There is no sort of reality about it.’ 

‘I can understand your saying that, father, if I were asking 
you for any considerable allowance to support us,’ pleaded Ray- 
mond. ‘I don’t think I have ever shown myself greedy in that 
way, or—or—-extravagant as some young fellows are. I have 
heard you say as much yourself. And I don’t wish you to trench 
upon your own income, so as to be a burden to you in any way. 
I thought if you would add another 200/. to my own allow- 
ance ——’ 

‘Not a shilling, not a penny,’ interrupted the other impati- 
ently. ‘You should have no allowance from me at all. And I 
need not add, that this girl would have none either. What you 
are urging me to do, in fact, is to hold my,hand as respects herself. 
You are seeking to impoverish the very being to whom you pre- 
tend to be attached. As to your own moderate way of living, I 
don’t wish to detract from its merits; it does you credit; but, on 
the other hand, you would be a fool to be extravagant. If you 
raised money, it would be at a ruinous interest, for you well know, 
and the Jews know, that I am not one to be crossed. Then as to 
my not making you a large allowance, I am not in the position to 
do so.’ 

‘I have never hinted that you should do so, sir,’ said Raymond 
gloomily. He was very unwilling that his father should enter 
upon this topic, lest he should be obliged to disbelieve him. He 
could not forget that 20,000/. of which Mr. Tatham the lawyer 
had informed him when he had thought that Raymond had come 
into his kingdom; any plea of poverty put forward by his father 
must needs, he was therefore aware, be a pretence. It is impos- 
sible, however, for a mean man to be otherwise than secretive. 
When pushed with relation to pecuniary affairs, he resorts to the 
expedient of the. cuttle-fish; he darkens the whole matter; and 
when it comes to giving reasons for his economies, he will lie. 
And thus it happened with Ralph Pennicuick ; only, instead of 
being pushed, he was volunteering falsehood. 

‘You may, nevertheless, Raymond, have expected more,’ con- 
tinued the other. ‘ You may have formed an exaggerated view of 
my fortune. It amounts to no great ‘sum, as I have more than 
once endeavoured to point out to you, and there are many demands 
upon it of which you know nothing. At the same time, it is not 
so despicable that you should risk losing it, by opposing yourself 
to my wishes.’ 
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‘ Pray cease to threaten me, sir,’ cried Raymond suddenly; ‘I 
cannot bear it.’ 

This was not spoken in a pleading voice: the son’s tone had 
quite as much menace in it as that of the father: the word was I 
‘can’ not, but the meaning was I ‘ will’ not. Ralph Pennicuick 
fully understood this. His face grew set, and hard; he pressed 
his thin lips tightly together, and his eyes shot a glance like flame. 

‘By heaven, young man, you are independent enough!’ he 
began angrily; then he suddenly recollected that he was inde- 
pendent, though‘he did not know it; that in a few weeks he would 
have three hundred a year with which to do as he pleased. If he 
showed this audacity when for all he knew he was a pauper, how 
would he behave when he should be no longer indebted to 
another for supplies! Ralph regretted for the first time that he 
had hitherto ‘ kept his son so short,’ since his habits of economy 
would now render him the more independent of him. 

‘ By heaven, young man, you are independent enough !—but it is 
ungenerous of you thus to take advantage of a father’s affection. 
You know that I could never leave you to starve; but that should 
hardly have encouraged you to ask what by your own confession 
you knew would be distasteful to me, and was indeed as improper 
as it was impracticable.’ 

‘Improper, sir? What is there improper in my attachment to 
the daughter of your friend ? If he is cognisant of the request I 
make—if the dead can know what is affecting their nearest and 
dearest ; 

‘Be silent, sir,” cried Ralph shrilly, while a shudder passed 
over his hard face, like a shadow blown about a crag. ‘I will not 
be dictated to, or taught my duty bya boy. I cannot believe that 
such wilful disobedience can be the product of your own nature. 
I believe that this girl is egging you on. I will write to her in 
plain terms, so that at least she shall not ruin both herself and 
you with her eyes shut.’ 

‘I entreat you, I beseech you, sir, not to do that,’ exclaimed 
Raymond passionately. ‘ Let it be sufficient that I have failed to 
move you; that the one favour I have asked of you during my 
whole life has been refused.’ 

‘If I remain silent,’ said Ralph, ‘you on your part mus 
pledge yourself not to blast this young woman’s prospects by urg- 
ing her to act in opposition to my will.’ 

‘I promise that, sir,’ said Raymond gloomily. 

‘Very good; your word I know is to be depended upon. Now, 
if you will take my advice, you will give yourself a holiday, and 
mix a little more in the world of pleasure than, it seems, you have 
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of late been doing. If you-want money fora fling—fifty pounds 
or So——~” , 

‘I want no money, sir, thank you.’. 

‘Well, well, if you do, apply to me; what is mine is yours, my 
lad. I have-no other aim in life than to see you happy—that is, 
in a reasonable way; mingling with your equals, and remaining 
in that sphere to which you naturally belong. You will thank me 
some day for what you now consider to be my cruelty. I would 
say, Stay to dine with me, but this talk has upset me. Go to the 
vpera to-night; see Léonie in the ballet: they tell me she’s 
charming.’ 

And so father and son took leave of one another. 


CuapteR XXXI. 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


WueEN we speak of natural beauty, it is generally the face which 
we liave in our eye or in our mind’s eye: it is only a few enthusiasts 
who rave about a woman’s ears or the nape of her neck; we even 
say ‘the face of nature’ when extolling the charms of a landscape. 
But in England, at least, there is one exception to this general rule, 
namely. the Isle of Wight. In that case our admiration is always 
reserved for the ‘ back of the island.’ The few miles of road that 
lie between Blackgang and Sandown Bay form a sort of marine 
Fairyland. Its loveliness is undeniable, but it is Lilliputian. The 
romances which are enacted there lie in a nutshell, but they are 
very numerous. It is sometimes called the Garden of England, 
but if so it is the back garden—as immortalised in the lives of 
Vilikins and his Dinah: a charming plot of ground, removed from 
the madding crowd, and open only to the sea and sky, but of very 
limited extent. Within this enchanted area lies Sandybeach. I 
suppose more happy brides have dated their first letters to the 
objects of their eternal school friendships from Sandybeach than 
from any place of ten times its size within Her Majesty’s 
dominions. . Cupid hovers everywhere, over the level sands, over 
the sparkling sea, over the wooded cliffs, as though he were—the 
reverse, ‘some cynics whisper, of his usual character—a gull. At 
all seasons his victims are seen arm-in-arm, or hand-in-hand, or 
even still more tenderly connected, parading the shore, or strolling 
through the pocket wilderness of the Undercliff. Life is an idyll 
in this exquisite village, and endures for a month exactly. I know 
an old gentleman who has been three times a Benedict, who has 
always spent his honeymoons in this sweet spot, and still cordially 
R2 
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recommends it to friends about to marry. It is also by reason of 
its quiet and seclusion frequented by the afflicted in mind. So 
soon as her gentle guest began to gather strength after the double 
blow that cruel fate had dealt her, Mrs. Wardlaw said to her 
husband, ‘ John, we must take Nellie to Sandybeach. And they 
took her 

The poor girl did not herself care where she went; it seemed 
to her that all places were alike now—all darkened by the shadow 
of death and environed by the waters of bitterness ; but the sun- 
shine and the sea had balm in them. Ina few days that first 
oppression of grief which seems almost to threaten physical suffo- 
cation, as well as to sink the heart down to bottomless depths, 
was mitigated. The clouds lifted a little from her mental view, 
and through the misty grey of life shone here and there a speck 
of blue. 

Ralph Pennicuick’s letter, strange to say, had done her good. 
It had roused her from the lethargy of grief, by compelling a reply 
to him, and at the same time had given her a rough reminder of 
the immediate necessity for exertion. She positively declined his 
offer of pecuniary aid. She had no doubt of the propriety of that 
course of action, but perhaps she would have been puzzled to ac- 
count for all the causes that led her to adopt it. His proposal was 
kind—-if there was some lack of kindliness in the terms in which 
it was conveyed—and certainly liberal; she acknowledged that 
very readily; she had certainly no claim upon Mr. Pennicuick’s 
purse, and he had opened it freely, but, somehow, she felt, even if 
she were ailing in health, and unfit to gain her own living, that 
she could never have touched the contents of it. He had been her 
father’s friend, it was true; and his present generosity would seem 
to prove that that friendship had been genuine: yet, somehow, it 
failed to do so. So far from accepting the gift for her father’s 
sake, her very love for her father would have urged her to decline 
it, even had there not been more cogent reasons for her refusal. 
Her mother’s dislike to Ralph Pennicuick was a still more un- 
surmountable barrier. The bounty her mother had refused she for 
her part could certainly not have accepted in any case. This con- 
sideration was of course final and sufficient for her: but she also 
felt a secret disinclination to become the pensioner of Raymond’s 
father. It behoved her in all things to be independent, but above 
all things to be independent of any bond with Raymond or Ray- 
mond’s belongings. It made no difference that certain phrases in 
the elder Pennicuick’s letter had their full significance for her: 
that she quite perceived that his offer covered a tacit understand- 
ing that his son and she should be no more than friends; the 
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words, as she r.ad them, had called up a blush of indignation into 
her cheeks, as well as innocent shame. But she was not going to 
be bribed into discarding Raymond, though she was quite resolved 
not to permit him to become her suitor. Perhaps she experienced 
a little satisfaction in the thought that her rejection of Ralph 
Pennicuick’s bounty would give him some alarm upon his son’s 
account though there would be no cause for it. And yet his letter 
had not wholly failed in its intention. She had been resolved 
before that she would never discluse her tenderness for Raymond, 
however persevering might be his importunity, but now she was 
doubly sure of herself; for that her weakness in this respect would 
be a cause of quarrel between his father and himself was now made 
known to her for certain. 

She had taken her time—an interval of at least two days—in 
writing her reply to Ralph Pennicuick ; a circumstance that had 
given him great disquietude, for he had at once pictured her to 
himself as communicating his offer to Raymond and consulting 
with him upon its acceptance, or perhaps even arranging with him 
some common plan of action. Her reason for the delay, however, 
was simply that her would-be benefactor should understand that 
her rejection of his offer was deliberate, and therefore final. She 
thanked him, of course, but without effusion; nor did she hint 
at any of tke reasons which, in truth, actuated her conduct, with 
the exception of her wish for independence. ‘I feel,’ she wrote, 
‘that there is now no happiness for me but in work; and for that 
I must have the incentive of necessity.’ 

She did not consult with either her host or hostess, but told 
them all about it when she had settled the matter. 

‘Well, my dear, I think you have been a little too sensitive,’ 
said Mrs. Wardlaw (who, however, had not seen Mr. Pennicuick’s 
letter). ‘The man is rolling in wealth, and keeps his only son as 
short as though he had a dozenof them. What could he do better 
with his hoarded money than give you some of it? He evidently 
thinks you have some claim , 

‘Nay, interrupted Nellie, ‘that is not so. I have no claim 
whatever ; and indeed he expressly stated so on another occasion ’ 
(she was alluding to that of the inquest), ‘I think you are 
scarcely just to him.’ 

‘Well, you know, my dear, I hate him,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw 
frankly. ‘I think him a selfish, had man. His treatment of his 
son is alone a proof of it, if there were no other. When people 
are rich and mean, it is quite right to get everything out of them 
we can. It is like so much saved out of a fire,’ 
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* But I should not like to take that sort of salvage,’ said: Nellie; 
smiling. 

‘Well, perhaps not, though I should like to see it taken. 
But this case is different. If conscience induces such a man in 
any one thing to act handsomely and honourably, I think it is 
your duty—your moral duty—to let him doit. It will probably 
be his last endeavour to perform a good action of any kind.’ 

‘I don’t see how his conscience can have anything to do with 
it, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw. He is simply moved by a kind 
impulse, though he does not express it, perhaps, in the most 
gracious manner.’ 

‘How should he?* returned Mrs. Wardlaw. ‘He does not 
know how, because this is his first attempt. However, as: you 
have said “No,” so let it be. Fortunately we are not dependent 
on him, my darling.’ 

She stooped down and gave Nellie, who was at her easel, a 
hearty kiss. The use of the word ‘we’ was very delicate; it 
signified that the girl:was as a daughter of their own, and as 
such entitled to her share of their prosperity. Nellie understood 
it thoroughly, but, except for the tender tones of her reply, 
ignored it. 

‘Yes, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, I feel that I do not need much 
help. I have your love and sympathy, without which I should be 
poor indeed ; and with those allies I feel myself strong enough, 
thank heaven, to do my own work in the world, and in time, I 
hope, to earn my own living. What do you think of my little 
sketch here? It is very slight, but audaciously ambitious. I 
mean it for Ophelia.’ 

‘I don’t know the young lady,’ replied Mrs. Wardlaw, putting 
up her glasses, ‘and therefore can’t speak as to her likeness. She’s 
certainly very pretty, but seems to have rather a wild look about 
the eyes.’ 

Mrs. Wardlaw was certainly not a connoisseur in pictures ; and 
even her husband could be scarcely said to be an art-critic, though 
he had a certain rough-and-ready estimate of the merits of a work 
which was not without its value. Nellie had had but little 
teaching, and knew how much she stood in need of it; but for the 
present Sandybeach would at least afford her objects for study, 
and afterwards she would place herself under professional 
guidance ; at the lowest the place would give her occupation, 
which she felt to be essential to her. 

They took rooms at a pleasant hotel on the very margin of the 
shore, and at first lived a very secluded life.’ Nellie and» her 
hostess were al] day in the open air; the former sketching, the 
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latter knitting, or intent upon a page of some novel procured from 
the little circulating library in the place; I say ‘a page,’ because 
she seldom went beyond it ; for literature had so immediately sooth- 
ing an effect upon Mrs. Wardlaw, that she dropped to sleep under 
its influence at once. Then Nellie’s pencil would drop too, and 
her eyes rest upon the far-stretching solitude of the sea, in melan- 
choly thought, chiefly upon her dead father. The sea had always 
separated them, and the sight of it perhaps suggested their eternal 
separation now. She had not set eyes on him since she had been 
a child, yet so long as he had been in the world, although so far 
removed, he had seemed near to her. The consciousness that his 
loving heart was heating in unison with her own, though ever so 
far away, had annihilated distance ; but now all was distance, 
solitary space, infinity. The sense of loneliness seemed almost 
more than she could bear. Why should she think of working? 
What good would it do, even if she succeeded in her works, beyond 
keeping her alive? And what was there left to live for? She 
was well in health, she had felt herself getting better and stronger 
ever since her removal from Richmond; but she almost regretted 
it. She believed that she would some day meet her father in 
heaven ; oh, would that it could be soon! Her friends were kind 
to her, beyond all expectation or her own desert, but they could 
never fill the void around her. She was alone, and must needs 
remain alone, till her dying day. 

One afternoon Mrs. Wardlaw was indisposed—had a headache 
which the sunshine would only aggravate—and as she would not 
hear of Nellie remaining within-doors for her sake, the girl went 
out alone. 

Mr. Wardlaw was in London, to which he paid pretty frequent 
visits, the picturesque not having a continuous attraction for him. 
Nellie took her sketch-book and sauntered across the sands to her 
favourite bay. It wasa less retired one than many others, and 
therefore—though it seems a paradox—was always more deserted ; 
the happy pairs who formed the majority of the visitors to Sandy- 
beach affecting the more secluded coves and dells. The day was 
lovely, with a fresh wind that drove the shadows across the sea, 
but was hardly felt in the sheltered spot which Nellie had selected 
for herself. She took her seat upon a rock with her little box of 
water-colours beside her, intending to have a long afternoon’s 
work. But as usual, when alone, under similar circumstances, 
she fell a-thinking. Only—what was most unusual—her thoughts 
on this occasion escaped from her control. Instead of dwelling 
upon the dear ones she had lost, or facing the difficulties of her 
future, they played truant and took holiday.. Who is there.of us 
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who, at times, has not ventured to picture to himself the Unob- 
tainable ; to pourtray the happiness which he knows can never be- 
fall him, and which in his more collected moments he resolutely 
ignores? It isa foolish indulgence, and brings with it certain 
punishment ; for though we know all along we are but dreaming, 
the life to which we wake is all the sadder for it. Indeed, this is 
one of the few weaknesses which bitter experience compels us to 
forego; to contemplate the Might-be is bad enough, but endur- 
able because of the bare possibility of its being realised; but to 
think on the Might-have-been, the Irrevocable, the Impossible, is 
too severe an ordeal even for the best disciplined mind. 

Nellie’s errant thoughts had strayed to Raymond. He had 
written to her once since her mother’s funeral; a kind, but unde- 
monstrative letter, in her reply to which she had informed him of 
her approaching departure for Sandybeach ; but he had not come 
down to Richmond to see her. She understood both his reticence 
and his absence—she would have done so, even if she had not 
received his father’s communication—and she had persuaded her- 
self that all was lost. If he would remain silent and absent long 
enough, her image would gradually fade from his honest heart and 
be replaced by some worthier object : it was in process of fading 
now, no doubt; the knowledge of Mr. Pennicuick’s aversion to his 
suit, communicated to him long before the present date, and pro- 
bably with great force and directness, must needs have had its 
effect. Raymond must have given up all thoughts of her—as a 
lover—as she herself had bade him do. There could be no great 
harm, then, in letting her mind dwell upon him, since the punishment 
of her folly would be all her own ; it would be severe, she knew— 
no vague regrets, but an exceeding bitter pain; but the tempta- 
tion had come suddenly upon her, and she could not resist it. She 
called to mind the happy years of childhood they had spent to- 
gether, more harmoniously than brother with sister: they had had 
no quarrels, for he had always been to her as knight to lady, a 
gentle yet gallant guardian and champion of her right. And in 
boyhood he had been the same, though now and then, something 
that had dropped from her mother’s lips, or Mr. Pennicuick’s, had 
suggested to her that they were not upon terms of perfect equality; 
that he would be rich and she would be poor. Then Mr. Penni- 
cuick had made long absences, and Raymond and herself had been 
thrown more and more together, and these suggestions had ceased 
(her mother perhaps had had her own reasons for not recurring to 
them), and love had grown up between them before they were 
aware. As in childhood so in manhood, Raymond had ever shown 
himeelf unselfish, generous, and devoted to her; and what was 
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still rarer, young as he was, he had won her respect from his be- 
haviour to others. Her mother had been very fond of him, in 
spite of his dutifulness towards the father she had hated, and 
which had forbidden him to listen to her, even when eloquent on 
his own wrongs. Mrs. Wardlaw would have loved bim like a son, 
if she had not stood in just a little fear of him; she had once ad- 
vised him to take a high hand in certain dealings with his father 
—respecting pecuniary matters—and had been rebuked for her 
interference. Nellie was aware of the total want of sympathy be- 
tween the elder and younger Pennicuick, and admired the latter 
beyond measure for his patience and filial submission. She felt 
that the relation which in her own case had been the chief happi- 
ness of her life, was in his a sore and grievous trial. Altogether 
this young fellow was her ideal of what a man should be; and— 
and—he could never be hers, but only one to be admired and wor- 
shipped a long way off, or, if he came near, to be repressed and put 
aside. Only, in her thought, to-day, he had not been put aside, 
but brought very, very near to her, as he had been, in spite of her- 
self, when the tidings of his father’s death had come, and he had 
seemed to be his own master, to wed with whom he would. Oh, 
if only that might have been, she would not now have been alone 
in the world, without hope, or ambition, or a future—to be called 
such. Her hope would have been that she would never lose his 
love, her ambition to be worthy of retaining it, her Future one 
clear blue, or if clouded, only as the heavens above her, with such 
hurrying clouds as passed and left her sky the purer. She was 
dreaming thus, when a shadow from no cloud fell on the sand 
before her, and looking up with a quick start of alarm, she beheld 
the object of her thoughts, Raymond Pennicuick himself. 


CuyaPTteR XXXII. 


REJECTED. 


Ir in the long picture gallery of Hallington Manor, the 
ancestral home of Ralph Pennicuick, but into which he never 
willingly set foot, Nellie had been contemplating some full-length 
portrait of Raymond, and had seen it suddenly slip out of its 
frame, she could have been hardly more astonished than at his 
appearance before her now in flesh and blood—like an illustration 
to the biography she had been compiling of herself. If he had 
been his own ghost, she could never have stared at him with more 
tremulous affright. 

‘I am afraid I have alarmed you, Nellie,’ said he gently. ‘I 
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ought to. have remembered that the sand gives no warning of one’s 
approach, though it is such a tell-tale when we have passed by.’ 

* But it was so unexpected, Raymond.’ 

‘Why should it be, Nellie?’ The hand she had held out to 
him he retained for a little, and then relinquished with a pressure 
that he had of late omitted to use. ‘It was surely only natural 
that I should come to see you as soon as circumstances admitted 
of it. I called at the hotel, and Mrs. Wardlaw told me where to 
find you—you are not sorry to see me, are you?’ 

‘ Indeed I am not, Raymond.’ What were the ‘ circumstances,’ 
she wondered, to which he alluded? Why had he come down now, 
and not before? Why did he press her hand with such tender 
meaning? Why did he look at her so lovingly as he had not 
ventured to do since their talk in that Richmond garden? Was 
it possible, after all, that he had gained permission to speak to her 
—as he had been speaking to her in her day-dream five minutes 
ago? If he had not, be was very cruel, and yet— 

‘You are looking better for the Sandybeach air, dear Nellie, 
I am delighted to see. You have got back your own sweet 
roses.’ 

‘I am very well,’ answered she quickly; ‘it is a very healthy 
place. How is Mr. Pennicuick ?’ 

Raymond’s face grew dark; she knew at once that it was not 
by his father’s leave that he had come down to see her; she even 
suspected there had been a quarrel between them. 

‘My father is much the same, he answered. ‘Strangely 
altered from the man he was before he last left England, but the 
same as he has been since his return. Dr. Green does not detect 
anything organically wrong; but there is something seriously 
amiss with him. It is more difficult than ever,’ he added, after a 
pause, ‘to overcome his prejudices or preconceived opinions upon 
any subject.’ 

‘That is only to be expected, Raymond,’ answered Nellie 
gently. 

‘ Yes, but there is a limit to the torbearance due to an invalid, 
even when he is one’s father: that is to say, our duty to him must 
not override considerations that affect the happiness of others as 
well as our own.’ 

Nellie bowed her head; she knew of course to what he was 
alluding, but she would give him no encouragement to pursue the 
topic. 

e Perhaps I had no right to say “of others,”’ continued he, 
after a pause of expectation, ‘even when speaking to you alone?’ 

‘I think you have no right to talk at all to me upon the 
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subject—if it be the one which we agreed together should for the 
future be a sealed one between us.’ 

‘Except under certain contingencies,’ he put in hastily. 

‘There was one, and only one, Raymond, and you have just 
informed me that that has not taken place. You are breaking 
your plighted word in reopening any discussion concerning——’ 

‘ One moment, Nellie,’ interrupted the young man passionately. 
‘You must have patience with me, and hear me and my cause 
before dismissing it—and me—for ever. I have not broken faith, 
as you will acknowledge, in thus addressing you again, in thus, if 
you will have it so, importuning you again. I am sorry to distress 
you, I would give my life to save you pain—but then I am plead- 
ing for more than life. Moreover, I have an excuse; I am in a 
different position from that I occupied upon the last occasion 
when I dared to say, “‘I love you, dearest.” ’ 

+ €Jn a better one then, I hope—that is, for your sake,’ she 
added hastily. 

‘I thought you would have hoped it for both our sakes,’ 
replied he. He had no selfish motive in thus speaking, no desire 
to make her commit herself, to acknowledge her love for him, 
before he had shown that their union was practicable. He spoke 
only out of his heart’s abundance; but directly the words had 
passed his lips he perceived that such an interpretation was 
possible. ‘I am not come to trouble you, Nellie, he went on 
earnestly ; ‘ but only to say a few words on—business. My father 
wrote to you some weeks ago, I think.’ 

‘Yes, he did. He was good enough to renew the same offer to 
myself that he made through you to my poor mother. An allow- 
ance of 400/. a year. It was very handsome of him.’ 

Raymond shook his head. 

‘ Well, so I thought, at all events, and I think so now. But I 
refused it. I am sure you think that I did right.’ 

‘IT am not sure I do,’ said Raymond thoughtfully. ‘May Iask 
if that offer was made without conditions ?’ 

Nellie hesitated ; the conditions had been only implied. 

‘There was no condition stated,’ she answered after a little 

pause. : 
‘Then you ought to have taken the allowance, Nellie. My 
father would never have felt it; it would have been a mere flea- 
bite. He is a much richer man than you or I ever imagined him 
to be.’ 

‘I have never given my attention to the extent of Mr. 
Pennicuick’s fortune.’ 

“I:don’t 'suppuse you have, Nellie,’ answered the young man 
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gravely; ‘and what appears to some people curious is that I had 
not considered the matter myself. Only when—when that false 
tidings first came over from China, my father’s lawyer, Mr. Tatham, 
had occasion to make certain disclosures to me. If matters had 
turned out as then seemed certain, I should (he told me) bea 
very rich man. Four hundred a year out of my income would 
certainly not have hurt me.’ 

‘That makes no difference as to my case,’ observed Nellie, 
wondering whither all this should tend. 

‘ Perhaps not; and to mine only indirectly ; thus: my father 
sent for his lawyer the other day, and, talking to him of this and 
that, expressed his wish that I was not to be told of his possession 
of a certain sum, no less than 20,000/.—of the existence of which 
he supposed me to be ignorant; only Tatham had, as it happened, 
already informed me of the fact. No doubt my father would have 
been angry: especially as the disclosure was made under the 
impression that I had succeeded to his throne ; and hereupon the 
lawyer felt great alarm. In order to bribe me to secrecy—though 
I hope such a precaution was unnecessary—he has entrusted me 
with another secret, which time indeed must needs soon disclose— 
but which in the mean time isfof immense importance to me. I 
started off within half an hour after I heard it to come and tell 
it you with my own lips.’ 

‘Indeed! It is good news, I trust, though I cannot read it in 
your face.’ 

‘Because my face does not know whether it be good or— 
indifferent. That will depend on you, Nellie.’ 

Raymond's voice was always musical, but this time when he 
spoke her name it sounded like the fragment of a song. She was 
still sitting on the stone, with her paint-brush lying idle in its 
box beside her; her face was turned up to his with quiet firmness, 
as he stood on the sand with his eyes fixed tenderly—but not con- 
fidently—upon ner. There was genuine passion in his tone, but 
also earnestness, as though he believed with all his heart in the 
arguments he was about to urge; yet he had the air of a man who 
is pleading a lost cause. 

‘I did speak to my father about you, Nellie, though without 
using your name to back my suit. If I had done so, it would 
have been all the same. He would never, I think, have given his 
consent to our marriage.’ 

‘It was not likely, Raymond; anyone but yourself would have 
known as much.’ 

‘It was natural that I should put faith in my own father,’ said 
he simply. ‘I thought I could have convinced him that my 
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happiness was bound up in winning you; perhaps I did convince 
him, but if so, his will over-rode that consideration.’ There was a 
tinge of bitterness in his speech that she had never observed 
before. ‘ At all events, he positively denied my prayer. He said that 
he could not make the least provision for our subsistence, in case I 
married you in the teeth of his disapproval, and that we should in 
fact be beggars.’ 

‘I expected neither more nor less,’ said Nellie quietly. 

‘Yes, but he—well, he omitted to say something which it did 
not suit him to say, but which Mr. Tatham has told me. Now let 
me ask you a question, Nellie. Are you ambitious? Have you 
set your mind on marrying a rich man? Are carriages and horses 
and men-servants necessary to your scheme of life ?’ 

‘Except since I have been living with Mrs. Wardlaw, I never 
tried them,’ answered Nellie with a quiet smile. ‘They do not 
give me any great pleasure as a guest, nor would it make much 
difference, I think, if I were their mistress.’ 

‘I thought so,’ exclaimed Raymond eagerly ; ‘it is only what I 
expected. You would be content with a little, even a very little, 
if it were shared with one you love. Nellie, darling, I have some 
money of my own left me by my mother, and which, when I come 
of age, will fall into my own hands. It will make me independent 
of my father ; I am free, therefore, to marry you. Will you take 
me, Nellie, poor as I am ?” 

If, instead of using the first words that Love suggested, he had 
given himself up to composition for weeks, he could not have 
achieved a more eloquent peroration; that ‘ poor as I am’ went 
straight to her very heart. 

‘ Raymond, it is not that,’ answered she earnestly. ‘ You have 
only done me justice in supposing that mere wealth would have 
little weight with me in such a matter; in your case it would 
have none whatever. But as regards the wish upon which you 
have set your boyish heart, believe me, Raymond, it can never be. 
I do not say but that it might have been, had your father come to 
a different decision. I know—for I have the utmost confidence in 
your generosity—that my frankness in confessing so much will be 
a reason why you should desist from importuning me. It can 
only be disappointment to yourself and pain to me.’ 

‘You say “no,” but you give no reasons,’ pleaded Raymond 
bitterly. 

‘Because you are already in possession of them,’ she answered 
quickly. ‘What I said at Richmond, when you asked me the same 
question, I say again, and it has thrice the force that it had then. 
I am now certain that your father would never consent to our 
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marriage : that he would cast you off as his son if you disobeyed 
him. Do you suppose that I, who have confessed my loye for you, 
will be your ruin? If it were only that I should cause a breach 
between you two which time would heal, I should hesitate to do 
so; I should shrink from standing even for a day between a son 
and his father; but you know as well as I do, that if this gulf 
were made, it would never be bridged over. Ishould rob you both 
of fortune and of father, and for ever. Raymond, so help me 
Heaven, I will not do it.’ 

‘It was a foregone conclusion with you, then!’ answered 
Raymond bitterly. ‘You had resolved to deny me under all cir- 
cumstances. You have not even asked what this independence 
is, which has bred in me such fruitless hope.’ 

‘Because I know it, Raymond. It is three hundred a year, 
the same sum which your father has always allowed you.’ 

‘You knew it, and you never told me!’ answered he re- 
proachfully. 

‘I have not known it long: I did not tell you because I felt it 
might feed your hopes: I trusted that before you came to know it 
the matter might have been settled, as it has been, by your father’s 
voice: with that against me, if the sum you can call your own 
had been thrice as large, I should have refused to be the cause of 
your disinheritance. But I shall always love you, Raymond.’ 

He put up his hand in mute appeal for silence ; he knew that 
the love of which she spoke was not the love he sought, and had 
no wish to hear of another. 

‘You will not part from me with anger in your heart?’ said 
she; for, with bowed head, he had turned to go. ‘Isay, as I once 
said before, that you will thank me for this, one day, Raymond. 
It is as hard for me as it is for you, but it is right.’ 

‘It is not so hard for you, or you would not do it,’ he answered 
passionately. ‘ As for “ right,” do you think that this will reconcile 
me to my father—to the man who has parted you and me? No: 
I have lost you both.’ 

He stooped down quietly, kissed her forehead, and, with long 
strides upon the noiseless sand, took the way by which he had come, 


‘Why, Nellie, where is Raymond?’ enquired Mrs. Wardlaw, 
when the girl, an hour afterwards, returned to the hotel. ‘Is it 
possible he missed you?’ 

‘No; I saw him,’ said she. 

‘ But he was to return and dine’ with us!’ Then, witha ‘einige 
of voice, which showed that she had guessed the truth; ‘ Oh,.Nellie, 
have you sent him away for ever? 
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Her white pained face was answer enough. 

‘I am very, very sorry, Nellie darling. Have you counted the 
cost? Are you quite sure of yourself, my pet?’ 

‘ Quite sure, dear friend. I pray you never speak of it to me 
again.’ She was quite sure, and if she had not counted the cost, it 
was because it was incalculable: but the subject was one she hence- 
forth shrank from even in thought. 


( To be continued.) 





ADnow- Stains. 


Tue snow had fallen, and fallen from heaven, 
Unnoticed in the night, 

As o’er the sleeping sons of God 
Floated the manna white : 

And still, though small flowers crystalline 
Blanched all the earth beneath, 

Angels with busy hands above 
Renewed the airy wreath ; 

When, white amid the falling flakes, 
And fairer far than they, 

Beside her wintry casement hoar 
A dying woman lay. 

‘More pure than yonder virgin snow 
From God comes gently down 

I left my happy country home,’ 
She sighed, ‘ to seek the town.’ 

‘More foul than yonder drift shall turn 
Before the sun is high, 

Down-trodden and defiled of men, 
More foul,’ she wept, ‘am I. 

Yet, as, in mid-day might confessed, 
Thy good sun’s face of fire 

Draws the chaste spirit of the snow 
To meet him from the mire, 

Lord, from this leprous life in death 
Lift me, Thy Magdalene, 

That rapt into Redeeming Light 
I may once more be clean.’ 


A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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